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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue Supreme Court has let the President and the Fed- 
eral Judges off from paying an income-tax, under the 
provision of the Federal Constitution that the salaries of 
these officials shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during continuance in office. So the income-tax con- 
stitutes a diminution of Chief Justice White’s income, 
does it? Then, if it constitutes a diminution of Mr. 
White’s income, why is it not a diminution of Mr. 
Black’s or Mr. Brown’s income? Why then should not 
any taxpayer, under this decision, be entitled to subtract 
the amount of his tax from his net taxable base? It 
would be good fun to see a test case carried up to the 
Supreme Court by some Mr. Black or Mr. Brown, on 
the strength of this remarkable decision. The Court— 
or at least a majority of it—would be equal to the 
emergency, of course—it always is—but the public would 
be vastly entertained, which in these days is a pleasant 
thing to think of. The proposition to exempt their own 
salaries on any such plea as this appears to have been 
a little too much for Messrs. Justices Holmes ‘and 
Brandeis. They filed a dissenting opinion, to their ever- 
lasting credit. If the balance of the bench had any 
qualms of delicacy about the matter, they somehow man- 
aged to master them. 


On the other hand, the Supreme Court on the same day, 
I June, upheld the State of North Dakota in its right 
to carry forward its industrial programme and to issue 
State bonds for seventeen million dollars with which 
to finance it. This decision clears the way, apparently, 
for the Non-partisan League, which in North Dakota is 
the State, to go ahead and show what it can do. The 
projects in hand include a State bank, grain elevators 
and mills, terminals, and a courageous housing enter- 
prise. This paper wishes the new departure all the good 
luck in the world and more besides. The League has 
had a big fight and deserves the most cordial congratula- 
tions on its success. Some of us wish it had seen its way 
to keep clear of politics and go on as a straight co- 
operative economic organization; but no doubt there were 
plenty of good reasons why such a course was not pos- 
sible. Perhaps the State of North Dakota is nearly 
enough homogeneous in industry to bring the movement 
virtually to the same thing. At all events, the important 
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matter is that the League has done as well as it has, 
and that its enterprises have finally weathered the stress 
of the courts. 


Waite the Supreme Court was holding out this helping 
hand to the Non-partisan League, other devotees of law 
and order were handing down what might be called a 
dissenting opinion. The Kansas City Times records the 
fact that the members of the American Legion at Great 
Bend, Kansas, swooped down upon a picnic held by the 
Non-partisan League at Ellinwood on Tuesday, 1 June— 
the day that the Supreme Court handed down its de- 
cision—broke up the picnic, kidnapped the speakers, car- 
ried them out of the country in motor-cars under injunc- 
tion not to return. The Times gives a sort of Scots 
verdict upon the incident, deploring the fact but finding 
a good deal to say for its motive. 
a little better correlation among our public activities 
towards the League? It would seem as though the action 
of the Supreme Court was really in constructive con- 
tempt of the American Legion, and this is extremely 
discreditable. 


Should there not be 


TEXTILE-MILLS are cutting down their working-time to 
four days a week, or closing down for days together; 
changes which have unfavourably affected production, 
and unfavourably affected thousands of workers. This 
paper would respectfully inquire of Governor Allen, who 
seems to be the most prominent advocate of chattel 
slavery now at large among us, how striking mill- 
operators would be dealt with under the Kansas anti- 
strike law. Does that law, which abridges the right of 
workers to quit work when in their judgment their labour 
becomes unprofitable or insufficiently profitable, abridge 
also the right of capital to quit work when in its judg- 
ment, the returns upon its share in production are in- 
sufficient? In the one case, capital and production suffer 
and in the other, labour and production suffer. Does 
the Kansas law afford labour the same protection against 
strikes by capital as it affords to capital against strikes 
by labour? It would also be interesting to know what 
the judges who have been so lavish with injunctions 
against labour-strikes, would do in these cases where 
capital, not labour, is curtailing production. Can the 
reader guess? 


AccorDING to the chief of police of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, and also according to the New York Times, 
certain aliens whom Mr. Louis F. Post would not allow 
deported, have returned to their haunts in Waterbury; 
which is press-glossary for the mild and unexhilarating 
statement that they went home. When Mr. Rockefeller 
or Mr. Gary or even some more obscure member of the 


'God-fearing middle class, leaves his place of business 


for his place of residence, he goes home; but when one 
of Mr. Palmer’s best assorted is somehow seined out 
of the unwarranted jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice, he slinks back to his haunt. “Wide is the range 
of words,’ says Homer, “words can make this way or 
that way.’ At what stage in political coloration, be- 
tween a liberal mauve and a communistic red, does a 
person cease to go ‘and begin to slink; at what stage does 
his residence cease to be his home and become his haunt? 


Ir General Smuts keeps on talking as he did to the 
London Daily Chronicle correspondent, 2 June, Mr. 
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Palmer and the Lusk Committee will have to open a 
branch office at Cape Town. He says that the measures 
taken by France against’ Germany are calculated to de- 
stroy the last vestiges of government in Germany, and 
bring her to the condition of Russia; that Poland’s im- 
perialistic adventure invites a repetition of her old fate 
of being crushed between Russia and Germany; that Rus- 
sia can not be defeated; that the way to revive bolshevism 
and rally all Russia, to the Soviet Government, is to in- 
vade the country and annex large slices of it; that it 
is French missions and American munitions, apparently, 
which enable Poland to carry on her offensive; that the 
League of Nations does nothing to restrain Poland, 
though Poland is an ally-member; and he gives the 
British Government particular fits for its scurvy con- 
nivance at the Polish raid while conferences are going 
on for the restoration of trade-relations with Russia. 


Wuew! We used to hear persons talk like that, but they 
are all in prison now—all jailed but Smuts. Mr. Palmer 
would certainly get him too, except that he is so far 


off, and is a Boer and hence is quick and accurate with | 
a gun, and besides, being bred mostly in the country, | 


he does not understand the ways of civilization as repre- 
sented at Washington. His eyes were trained on the 
veldt and in the kopjes and over the laagers, whatever 
those are, and he might see Mr. Palmer first. But even 
so, he is headed for trouble of some kind, as witness the 
following, which carries a slight reminiscent flavour of 
Patrick Henry: 


The Russian Empire is dead, the German Empire is dead, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire is dead and so is the Turk- 
ish Empire, and the old pre-war British Empire is gone in 
the sense of colonies as subordinate nations clustering around 
one master nation. Unfortunately, the old machinery still 
remains. ... As you know, a formidable republican move- 
ment exists here. [i.e., in South Africa.] They are not 
all mad, the nationalists. 


Well, all we can say is, we hope and trust that none of 
those troublesome Irish will overhear his remarks. 


Ir we had accepted the Armenian mandate a long time 
ago, and if the country were actually flowing with oil 
instead of allegorical milk and honey, the Soviet Republic 
would now have the means of proving to us the desir- 
ability of opening negotiations, commercial, political, or 
both. Bolshevist envoys travelled to London by way of 
Baku and Persia; they may yet reach Paris via Warsaw; 
and the road through Erivan to Washington is closed 
only by the obstinacy of the Senate. 


Wir the appearance of Soviet forces in the Caucasus, 
the affair of the Armenian mandate took a new turn. 
Before that time the Allies had been beseeching us to 
send in a few divisions to protect the Christians of that 
unfortunate country from the terrible Turk—and it is 
this aspect of the affair that is still receiving most at- 
tention. But the moment the Red armies entered Trans- 
Caucasia, Armenia became a possible barrier against 
Bolshevism, a first line defence for French interests in 
Syria, and British interests in Mesopotamia. It is the 
job of defending this trench that the President has actu- 
ally offered to the United States in the guise of a man- 
datory proposal. He has even gone so far as to say 
that Batum, the only convenient shipping point for oil 
from Bolshevist Baku, should be allocated to his pet 
protectorate. If he had recommended that Batum be 
rechristened Vladivo-Archangel, the people might have 
understood what he was talking about. 


Parts has learned that Gregory Krassin is buying type- 
writers and roll-top desks for the Soviet trading-office 
in London; and Paris has inferred that, somehow, these 
purchases and others about to be made will affect the 
military situation in Poland. It’s a hundred to one Paris 
is right; if there is still a military situation in Poland 


when British goods begin to arrive in Russia, it will be 
affected—profoundly affected. And it is doubtless being 
affected already by certain other arrangements recently 
entered into. Contracts for more than thirty-seven mil- 
lion dollars worth of goods have recently been nego- 
tiated between Sweden and Bolshevist Russia; Danish 
merchants have already sold large quantities of agricul- 
tural machinery, seeds and medical supplies to Soviet 
agents; and the Norwegian Government, with the ap- 


_ proval of the Parliament, has informed Moscow that 


Norway is ready to resume commercial relations imme- 
diately. It is further reported that Italy is preparing 
to send 30,000,000 lire worth of medical supplies to Black 
Sea ports, where the Italian vessels will take cargoes of 
wheat for the return voyage. At the other end of the 
Empire, peace negotiations with Lettvia and Lithuania 
have already resulted in the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the former country, and the cessation of Vilna 
to the latter. With all this going forward in Eastern 
Europe, it is high time that the French Ministry ar- 
ranged for the inclusion of the Polish affair within the 
scope of the purely commercial negotiations between the 
Soviet Government and the Supreme Council. 


Ir is seldom that memory runs back to the time when 
a bomb-explosion in the Balkans was called the root 
of the war. Nor can we recollect with clearness just 
where and when it was first said that the great peace 
would clear up this Balkan business once for all. The 
Balkan business could not be cleared up in a century, 
even if the Elder Statesmen had memories as much as 
five years long, and were willing to act on their best 
knowledge of the situation. But when these gentry are 
deaf to the past and blind to the future, the hope of 
peace in the Balkans must follow certain other of our 
hopes, to oblivion. Indeed it is hard to see how even 
the Greeks can profit by the imperialist expansion of 
their country, which now sprawls across the Peninsula 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Black, and includes within 
its borders many men of alien race who can never be 
included within its civilization. It would seem that in 
the process of increasing the population of his country 
by one-half, Premier Venizelos has provided much mil- 
itary work for the hands of true Greeks to do, now 
and hereafter. In certain areas of Thrace, /by population 
almost purely Bulgarian or Turkish, the work has al- 
ready begun. It is a heavy task, and the years that come 
may bring in new helpers on either side; the thing has 
worked out in this fashion on several previous occasions, 
and while there is hate there is hope. 


Tue launching of a Papal Encyclical which rescinds 
the veto on official visits of Catholic sovereigns to the 
King of Italy happens to coincide very nicely with the 
first official appearance of a Catholic party in the Cab- 
inet at Rome. Since the two events bring the promise 
of something like a reconciliation of Church and State 
in Italy—a rapprochement which must inevitably be 
accompanied by a great expansion in the political power 
of the Catholics—the programme of the Catholic Popu- 
lar Party has become a matter of immediate and vital 
interest. Last fall for the first time in history the Catho- 
lics entered the Italian electoral lists, with the result that 
they secured IoI seats, as against 156 places won by the 
Socialists and 161 by the Liberals. Nor did the new 
party make this rather remarkable showing solely on the 
strength of religious allegiance. In the matter of taxa- 
tion, it asked for the removal of the levies which rested 
most heavily on the poor, and substitution of a sharply 
graduated income tax, and a tax on war profits. The 
party asked also for the removal of disabilities laid upon 
Church schools, and for the recognition of Catholic 
unions as integral parts of the labour movement. All 
this is very modest, and hardly calculated to arouse great 
enthusiasm in the secular heart. But the party is young, 
and it has always before it the picture of the strange 
association between religious authoritarianism and eco- 
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nomic syndicalism which has grown up in the Action 
Liberale in France and the Centre Party in Germany. 
Both of these parties are frankly guild-socialist in their 
ultimate aims, and the French group has already gone so 
far as to introduce a bill which provides for the abolition 
of the Senate and the erection in its place of a profes- 
sional parliament composed of representatives of the 
people organized, not geographically, but by occupation. 


Nor infrequently one hears the desire expressed that 
General Wood will be elected to the Presidency, or that 
some other like calamity will befall the country—this in 
the hope that the resultant loss of faith in political gov- 
ernment will turn the attention of the citizenry to eco- 
nomic organization. Sound as this theory may be where 
the people are moderately well prepared to employ eco- 
nomic means for the solution of their difficulties, there is 
one field in which political disillusionment might result 
in positive disaster. Until industrial unionism and other 
forms of functional organization have made considerable 
advances among the Negroes of this country, it is highly 
desirable that every other type of organization which 
unites the white and black races should be maintained in 
full vigour; at the present stage of the game, anything 
like an exodus of Southern Negroes from the Republican 
party would probably result in the unhappy substitution 
of racial rather than economic ties for those of politics. 


It is one thing to tell organized labour that partisan poli- 
tics are pure piffle, and quite another to chase Southern 
darkies away from the “lily white” ballot-box with a 
shotgun. Thus the holding of the convention of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People in the Southern city of Atlanta is a helpful 
enough move in its way. The Association concerns itself 
with the conquest of civil and political liberties for the 
black man; and as far as we can see there is no possi- 
bility that it can ever put through its programme. And 
yet its activities serve to keep the coloured people inter- 
ested in matters not purely racial at a time when inter- 
racial economic organization has been as yet only slightly 
developed. 


PENSIONS, more pensions, and again pensions! For the 
period of the “emergency’—which in legislative par- 
lance means war—the Government wields despotic power 
over the soldier. For the half-century following the 
“emergency” the soldier, in the matter of pensions, jobs 
et cetera, just about has his way with the Government. 
He organizes himself formidably in every Congressional 
district, and pretty soon favour-seeking Congressmen are 
found to be introducing extravagant pension-legislation 
which other favour-seeking Congressmen hasten to vote 
for. It being politically inexpedient to oppose pension- 
legislation, these disinterested gentlemen make it a sort 
of sentimental patriotic rite to vote for any bill intro- 
duced for the benefit of “the boys.” Pension-legislation 
is the easiest kind of “bacon” for a. Congressman to 
bring home to a well-organized, hungry section of his 
constituency. 


THREE groups of veterans now adorn our books, num- 
bering altogether a sizable percentage of our population. 
Congress has just passed a law granting pensions of 
from twelve to thirty dollars a month to veterans of the 
Spanish war who may be “incapacitated from causes 
other than those due to active service”; and if the history 
of Civil War pensions is any criterion, the end is not 
yet. Of course nobody would object to a full measure 
of assistance being rendered to those men who have been 
incapacitated in service; but because bitter experience 
has shown him the vast opportunities for graft offered 
by the pension-roll the taxpayer is likely to shy at the 
prospect of keeping three pension rolls going at once, 
and all going up. 


nomic organization. 


Tue farmers of the country are now in a fair way to 
share with labour the benefit, whatever it amounts to, 
of exemption under the anti-trust laws. The House 
passed a bill, 31 May, permitting farmers, ranchers, 
dairy-farmers and fruit-farmers to form selling-com- 
binations for the collective marketing of their products. 
This is one more little illustration of the power of eco- 
The bill is class-legislation, pure 
and simple, quite as the corresponding exemption of the 
labour-unions was class-legislation. But the farmers and 
organized labour can, when so minded, exert a pressure 
upon the Congress that gets results in short order. What 
a curious superstition it is whereby we go on attributing 
power and prestige to political government when of it- 
self it has no vestige of either. The cry, “All power 
to the Soviets,” is really meaningless. All power is to 
the soviets; ‘and political government has and can have 
only so much of it as the economic organization sees fit 
to delegate. 


As the war wept for the dark cafés and empty boulevards 
of Paris, so the peace must weep for Vienna. In that 
city of music and slow death, one sorrow more or less 
can hardly matter. And yet it is typical of the human 
heart that even the starvation of children can not fill it 
so full but what it can hold grief for a lesser cause. So 
it is that the people of Vienna have begun to cry out 
fretfully and bitterly against new burdens just now laid 
upon their country. A little while ago, when they said 
that somehow Austria must have food, and money to 
buy it with, they were told that money could be had—at 
a price. The price is sovereignty, for the Allies have de- 
cided now to take control of the finances of the country. 
If only a little care is used, this exchange of provender 
for power may be made the occasion for an impressive 
pageant; when the food arrives, as many of the children 
as are left should go out by the north gate to receive 
it, while at the same time a certain number of burghers, 
bareheaded and with halters around their necks, should 
march forth by the south gate to meet the Allied High 
Commissioners. . . . For indeed the Middle Ages can 
teach us much in the arrangement of such matters. 


Ir is this poor, stricken city of Vienna which at this 
time—who can imagine it?—aspires to become the centre 
of the world’s music. It has inaugurated a three-week’s 
musical festival which press-dispatches say will surpass 
anything ever held in Europe. This paper has lately 
received a letter from Felix Weingartner, setting forth 
the remarkable project of a kind of polyglot review, or 
magazine devoted to the criticism of music, art and the 
drama, to be published at Vienna in three languages. 
Such enterprise as this recalls the fine defiance of the 
old Greek philosopher, “They may destroy the shell of 
Anaxarchus, but himself they can not reach.” How 
right the Viennese are, and how accurately their judg- 
ment of values reflects the deepest instincts of man- 
kind! Why all the exaggerated interest that we give to 
politics and statecraft, when the only thing that is really 
permanent in human life is its spiritual ‘activity? “The 
fashion of this world passeth away,” said Goethe, “and 
I would fain occupy myself with the things that are 
abiding.” 
So 
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TOPIGS (OBR DHE DAY. 


PARTURIUNT MONTES. 


Tue great fakir’s field-day has opened at Chicago. 
Its events are fair game for the daily newspapers, 
the cartoonists, the bookmakers, and such periodicals 
as are not above enlivening their pages with a little 
timely levity. This paper, however, must stick to its 
calling as a “serious weekly,” even at the risk of dis- 
appointing its readers. Confidentially, all that its 
editors can think of to say about routine politics 
never seems to come to more than a stickful, cudgel 
their brains as they may. Under these circumstances 
it would be preposterous for them to attempt compe- 
tition with their more gifted contemporaries whose 
fecundity in spawning words upon this subject must 
arouse the spirit of envy even in a shad. The thing 
seems impracticable. Finding itself on the eve of 
the conventions quite destitute of any word of its 
own, this paper has unworthy resort to plagiarizing 
the cheery comment of an unknown Yankee philos- 
opher, “Thank God, only one of them can be elected.” 


WHERE POWER LIES. 


Wuite the Supreme Council is engaged in meeting, 
regardless of expense, at San Remo, Hythe, and the 
like agreeable places, and leisurely distributing the 
spoils of war in humble hope that they will “stay 
put”; while the French Premier struggles with great 
strikes and the Italian Premier sits uncertainly on the 
lid of an ebullient domestic situation ; while Mr. Lloyd 
George seems bent on getting more troops into Ireland 
than the island has population; and while hankering 
candidates in the United States are wasting huge quan- 
tities of money and palaver in a free-for-all scramble 
for the Presidency ; the most casual listener may hear 
the subterranean sapping and mining of the structure 
of political government, in which this whole rogue’s- 
gallery of pretentious gentlemen live and have their 
being. 

The war in itself was an unmitigated evil, but it gave 
us some useful by-products; and foremost among 
these, it gave labour a lesson concerning the power of 
economic organization. Political governments could 
declare war in pious exaltation, but for all the eternal 
righteousness of their cause, they were obliged to be 
very careful and conciliatory with organized labour, 
buying its leadership where they could, and wheedling 
and hoodwinking its rank and file—“wangling” as it 
is called in the latest English slang. © With whole 
nations in arms, the recent war, more than any pre- 
vious war, made clear the absolute dependence of the 
war-declaring authority, the armies and the navies, 
upon the effective marshalling of economic forces be- 
hind them. Labour thus learned that political gov- 
crnment and the military organizations which sup- 
port it, are essentially parasitical, and like all parasitic 
forms, helpless in themselves. They exist upon suff- 
rance only, upon suffrance of the productive forces of 
the nation. Their power depends upon the acquiescence 
of the producers; if the producers fail to acquiesce. 
they are powerless to act, unable to exist. The cult of 
chauvinism in every imperialistic country, the cult now 
being cultivated so assiduously in the United States, 
is due to political government’s uneasy sense of this 
fundamental dependence. 

The war having in large measure cured labour of 
chauvinism, it is not hesitating to use its power to 
impose conditions upon political governments and ham- 


per them in the carrying out of their imperialistic 
schemes. In Italy and in England, for example, some 
of the most powerful labour unions have refused to 
manufacture munitions to be used by the Poles against 
the Soviet Government of Russia. It will be remem- 
bered that dockers in Italy, and even once or twice in 
the United States, have refused to load munitions in- 
tended for use against the Russian people on behalf of 
privilege-seeking counter-revolutionaries. And now 
Trish dockers and railwaymen are furnishing a notable 
illustration of the power of labour to nullify the plans 
of a Government. They have refused to unload or 
transport military supplies sent to Ireland by the 
British Government for use against the Irish people; 
and not only do the Irish workers refuse to abet the 
massacre of their countrymen, but the secretary of 
the North-West of England branch of the English 
National Union of Railwaymen recently assured a 
meeting of Irish workers that if the Government at- 
tempted to use troops in transporting supplies, either 
in England or in Ireland, “it could get its soldiers to 
manufacture them too.” 

The implications of this attitude are obvious. Pollit- 
ical government can no longer shape its nefarious and 
thieving foreign policies without a nervous eye to wind- 
ward. It must reckon with the chance of a humiliat- 
ing veto on its action from the wielders of actual 
power. “The most solemn obligations,” as old-school 
diplomacy liked to call its furtive thimble-rigging, may 
be nullified at any time by the pronunciamento of a 
labour-council. | Profit-seeking concessionaires may 
hereafter find it much more difficult than they have 
found it hitherto, to array the military and naval power 
of their governments behind their investments. The 
foreign policy of a government, in these days of inter- 
national lawlessness and looting, depends for its effec- 
tiveness upon the amount of force behind it; and this 
force is no longer in the hands of ministers and diplo- 
mats, but in the hands of the economic organization. 
That the power of labour may be effectively used 
against injustice in domestic policies as well, is being 
shown at this time to the satisfaction of all save the 
Government and the railway-officials by the attitude of 
our own railwaymen. 

A desperate effort will be made, indeed it has already 
begun, to override organized labour in its use of this 
power. This is the point of the Kansas law, of the 
recent injunctions, and of all similar anarchistic 
breaches of constitutional right. The idea of mobiliz- 
ing striking workers—industrial conscription—appeals 
strongly to many minds, and the so-called Wadsworth 
bill was a proposal that the Government enact it into 
law. But those who imagine that direct action of the 
economic organization can be successfully withstood 
by such means do not appear aware that labour has 
not only discovered the actual impotence of political 
government, but has witnessed the complete failure of 
political action in securing redress of economic griev- 
ances. Under such circumstances, labour is not likely 
to be decoyed or coerced into any new mode of indus- 
trial slavery. If the jure divino theory of government 
were still in currency, stich a thing might be imagin- 
able; but that superstition has quite largely gone the 
way of the doctrine of the divine right of kings. The 
economic organization has become increasingly aware 
of its own power, aware of the naturally inimical 
character of political government, and aware that by 
the exercise of its mastery it must disarm political gov- 
ernment and render it incapable of the evil it continu- 
ally contemplates, if the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness is ever to be more than an illusion. 
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A SENaTorR and a General stood together one after- 
noon upon a mountain-top so high that there was no 
horizon to keep them from seeing all the way around 
the world. The prospect would have been most 
alluring to ordinary individuals, but these two stood 
with their heads bent close together in earnest con- 
versation. The discussion lasted till well on towards 
evening, when the Senator seemed all at once to lose 
his temper; striking the rock a sharp blow with his 
hoof, so that the sparks flew, he said: 

“My dear fellow, you don’t seem to understand that 
all this power is delivered unto me; that I give it to 
whomsoever I will, and on very light conditions, too! 
If you will just agree to overhaul the Constitution 
of your country as I have suggested, you will be as- 


sured, not only of moral support, but of financial aid | 


without stint or limit. In fact, my government will 
become a kind of protector to you, and will loan you 
so many pesos that you will be able to reorganize your 
army and defeat all your enemies. And afterwards, 
we shall see to it that no one but ourselves meddles 
with the treasury and the resources of our—I mean 
your—country.” 

“But sir, if you do not fall in with this wise and 
benevolent plan’—and here the Senator’s nostrils 
seemed fairly to breathe out jets of fire—“if you re- 
fuse obstinately to accept this covenant of kindness, 
then I swear our troops shall march against you and 
hang you for the outlaw that you are. . . . And then 
of course we'll have the protectorate, and the rail- 
ways and the oil wells just the same.” 

Senator Fall looked like the devil as he said this. 
But General Obregon is a good deal of a devil him- 
self and, instead of falling down and kissing the 
Senator’s hoof, he hitched up his belt a couple of 
notches and said he would think the matter over and 
maybe come back majiana. 

That is where the matter stands for the present, 
with the good people of the United States perhaps 
more surprised at the Fall Committee’s report on 
Mexico than Sefior Obregon was when Mr. Fall 
struck fire out of the rock. Of course the poisonous 
publicity-matter sent out by the Committee had pre- 
pared the country for a good deal; but even so, the 
crudities of the final report have caused something 
of a shock. | 

The document contains 2,225,000 words and one 
idea. Most of the words must remain forever strange 
to us; but the idea is already fairly familiar. In sub- 
stance it is this: The United States must secure a 
position of absolute dominance in the Republic of 
Mexico. If the Mexicans will agree by treaty to re- 
write their Constitution in a manner satisfactory to 


Mr. Fall, the Mexican Provisional Government will | 


be recognized and then subsidized by an American 
Federal loan large enough to insure the future of 
the faction to which it is paid, and to give the United 
States a permanent vested interest in the fortunes of 
this faction. But if Mexico objects to the peaceful 
and orderly establishment of a protectorate, and if 
American interests continue to suffer for the lack of 
it, the United States must send in a “police force” 
sufficiently large to occupy all the lines of communi- 
cation between Mexico City and the towns on the 
coast and the border. The methods of British-Egyp- 


tian finance failing, we are to try a Boer War! At 


any rate, this is what has been recommended by Mr. 
Fall and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Under these conditions all taxable and conscript- 
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able citizens should be deeply interested in the char- 
acter of the Constitutional changes which it is pro- 
posed to buy with American money or American 
lives. The provisions with which the Senate Com- 
mittee finds fault are those which place restrictions 
upon the religious, political, and economic activities 
of foreigners in Mexico. 

Article 3 of the Constitution provides in part that 

No religious corporation nor minister of any religious 
creed shall establish or direct schools of primary instruc- 
tion. 

Article 130 deals extensively with the relations of 
church and State; the following are some of its more 
notable provisions : 

Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of any re- 
ligious creed in Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, either in public or 
private meetings, or in acts of worship or religious propa- 
ganda, criticize the fundamental laws of the country, the 
authorities in particular or the Government in general. 

No periodical publication . . of a religious character 
shall comment upon any political affairs of the nation. 

All real or personal property pertaining to the clergy or 
to religious institutions shall be governed, in so far as their 
acquisition by private parties is concerned, in conformity 
with Article 27 of this Constitution [which prohibits for- 
eigners from acquiring property in Mexico unless ‘they 
agree . . to be considered Mexicans in respect to such 
property.’ ] 

Section II of Article 27 provides that 

The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective 
of creed, shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, 
or administer real property. 

The stirrings of a collective conscience have 
prompted the Fall Committee to recommend that all 
these limitations upon American religious zeal be re- 
moved by treaty-provisions designed to secure to 
American missionaries, ministers, and teachers the 
permission “freely to . . . reside, preach, teach and 
write and hold property and conduct schools” in Mex- 
ico so long as such missionaries, ministers, and teach- 
ers “do not participate in Mexican politics or revolu- 
tions.” Those American “religious institutions known 
as churches” must also be granted the right to hold 
and administer real property. 

The Committee’s recommendations are a challenge 
to the crusading spirit of the country—and yet we 
must confess that they have aroused in us the less 
noble feeling of curiosity. We should like to know 
the names of the missionaries, the ministers, the 
teachers, and “the religious institutions known as 
churches,” in whose behalf Mr. Fall would launch his 
holy war; for we can not forget that a commission 
of Protestant missionaries visited Mexico a year ago 
and set in motion an extensive educational programme 
to be conducted under the conditions prescribed by 
the Constitution; nor can we forget that Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, one of the leaders in this 
work, has been a consistent opponent of intervention, 
finding himself here in agreement with the three 
Catholic Archbishops, actually exiled from Mexico, 
who published in the United States a protest against 
American meddling in the affairs of their country. 
With this testimony all against him, it is high time 
that Mr. Fall set some one to search through the 
2,225,000 words of his record in search of clerical 
sanction for his crusade. 

Passing now from the religious to the political 
field, we find that Article 33 forbids foreigners “‘to 
meddle in any way whatsoever in the political affairs 
of the country,” and gives the Executive “the right 
to expel from the Republic forthwith, and without 
judicial process, any foreigner whose presence he may 
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deem inexpedient.” This Article the Fall Committee 
proposes to amend by a treaty-provision which will 
secure to Americans the right to consult our consular 
and diplomatic representatives, and to avail them- 
selves of “due judicial proceedings”—of the sort now 
in vogue at Ellis Island, perhaps. 

Last of all we come to Article 27—the heart of the 
whole miserable business—and here we find the fam- 
ous provision that “in the Nation is vested direct 
ownership in all minerals . . . suchas. . . petrol- 
eum. . . . The ownership of the Nation is inalien- 
able.” And it is further provided that “the right to 
acquire ownership in lands, . . . or to obtain conces- 
sions to develop mines, waters or mineral fuels” may 
be granted to foreigners only if they agree “to be 
considered as Mexicans in respect to such property 
and accordingly not to invoke the protection of their 
Governments in respect to the same.” As a further 
safeguard, each State and Territory is required to 
fix “the maximum area of land which any one indi- 
vidual or legally-organized corporation may own.” 
And finally, 

All contracts and concessions made by former Governments 
[of Mexico] from and after the year 1876, which have re- 
sulted in the monopoly of lands, water and natural re- 
sources of the Nation by a single individual or corporation, 
are declared subject to revision, and the Executive is author- 
ized to declare those null and void which seriously prejudice 
the public interest. 

Such are the most important terms of Mexico’s 
bold declaration of independence from monopoly; a 
declaration which the Fall Committee would qualify 
by a treaty-provision to the effect that 

None of the provisions of Article 27 . . . with reference 
to limitations upon rights of property heretofore acquired 
by Americans or which may hereafter be acquired, shall 
apply to Americans except where the limitation is written in 
the deed, lease or other instrument of title. 

If the names of the clerical proponents of interven- 
tion are lacking, those of the secular enemies of 
Article 27 are easy enough to get at. The National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico (headquarters, New York City) can furnish 
an impressive list of these gentlemen, and Mr. Fall 
himself can doubtless name most of them from mem- 
ory. The nattre of their relations with the Senator 
was plainly evidenced when, during the taking of the 
testimony of certain anti-interventionist witnesses— 
members of the Committee on Mexico for the League 
of Free Nations Association—Mr. Edward L. Doheny 
of the Huasteca Petroleum Company, and Mr. Har- 
old Walker, counsel for the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany, were constantly in consultation with Mr. Fall 
and with the counsel for the Committee. 

From the point of view of these and other advo- 
cates of a “strong policy” toward Mexico, the over- 
throw of Carranza was a most happy event, for it 
increased the impatient distrust which most Amer- 
icans feel when they look southward across the bor- 
der; and at the same time it returned to Washington 
the card of recognition which can now be played 
again. But the Fall Committee was not content to 
deal in such limited rewards and punishments as those 
that naturally inhere in recognition and non-recogni- 
tion. The Committee and the gentlemen whose inter- 
ests it serves are far too wise to hunt an elephant with 
an air-gun; they are now trying to force the United 
States Government to threaten Mexico with non- 
recognition plus intervention, as an alternative to 
recognition plus subsidy. It is difficult to imagine how 
a more seductive temptation could be set before the 
men who have just come to power in Carranza’s place; 


but as far as the Mexican people as a whole are 
concerned, the alternative is simply that between 
finance which follows the flag, and the flag which 
follows finance. Send in the troops, and the sub- 
sidy will follow; send in the subsidy and the troops 
will march as soon as revolution threatens the secur- 
ity of the loan. In the first case the overthrow of 
the existing Government will be a necessary prece- 
dent to the establishment of American hegemony; in 
the second case, the existing Government will be- 
come our instrument. But in the long run, and for 
the country, the result will be much the same either 
way. 

Hence, if Senator Fall is allowed to write the Re- 
publican plank on Mexican policy in the terms of his 
recommendations to Congress, the Republican party 
will become the party of intervention in Mexico. To 
realize this fully, it is only necessary to study with 
due care the Senator’s soft alternative to interven- 
tion: 

. . not only moral support but financial aid without stint 
in so far as same is necessary for the refunding of all Mex- 
ican bonds, including external as well as the internal debt, 
with additional funds in sufficient amounts to rehabilitate all 
Mexican railroads and to maintain same, and also sufficient 
amounts to enable the recognized Government to re-establish, 
organize and thoroughly equip a purely national army not 
belonging to any particular chief, chieftain or General, but 
operating solely under the National Government, which shall 
immediately proceed where necessary to disarm all other 
armed forces or individuals in the Republic. 


THE LEAGUE AGAINST THE LEAGUE 


Just about the time when the resolution from Con- 
gress on peace with Germany had gone to the White 
House for the consideration of the President, Lord 
Robert Cecil and Lord Curzon, the British Foreign 
Minister, were engaged in an exchange of letters re- 
garding the responsibility of the British Government 
for the arming of Poland, and the advisability of ex- 
erting the powers of the League of Nations for deal- 
ing with the questions at issue between the Poles and 
the Soviet Government. The coincidence is worth 
noting: on the one hand, the President of the United 
States was showing himself to be still of the opinion 


| that the treaty and the covenant are living docu- 


ments and vital to the world’s welfare; on the other 
hand, the British Foreign Minister was revealing to 
an Englishman of largest faith in the possibilities of 
the League, that the whole affair is nothing more than 
a hollow farce. The correspondence which has lately 
been published in the British press is a revelation of 
the precise estimate put upon the covenant by the men 
who were responsible for the “war to end war.” Lord 
Robert Cecil opened his debate with Lord Curzon on 
3 May by writing thus: 

For months past Poland has been notoriously preparing 
to attack Russia. As far as I can judge, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had made repeated and genuine offers of peace, which 
have been set aside on seemingly flimsy pretexts. The re- 
sult must be either a Polish success, which will only lead 
to reprisals later on, or a Polish failure, which may probably 
produce the disruption of Poland or its conquest by Russia. 
In either event a very serious situation for the signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the peace of Europe will 
have been produced. Nor is the situation improved by the 
fact that Poland has rendered her northern neighbours— 
Esthonia, Latvia, and especially Lithuania—bitterly hostile 
to her recent conduct. 

In these circumstances it is regrettable that the machin- 
ery provided by articles 11 and 17 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations should not have been utilized; and I ven- 
ture to express the hope that an immediate meeting of the 
Council of the League may be summoned at the instance of 
the British Government to deal with the situation. 
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To this the British Foreign Minister replied saying: 


This episode does not constitute an outbreak of war; it 
is merely a phase of a war which has been going on for 
some time and has not yet been terminated. I do not see 
how we can invoke the intervention of the League of Na- 
tions to check an offensive by the Poles in the course of their 
conflict with the Bolsheviks. We told them that his Majes- 
ty’s Government could offer them no advice, and that they 
must choose peace or war on their own responsibility. Hav- 
ing left them free to choose, I hardly think that it is open 
to us to attempt to repress their action when they have 
made their choice. Such an attempt would certainly be re- 
garded as intervention in favour of the Bolsheviks and 
against our allies, a result which it would be difficult to 
defend. 

Even were such intervention desirable, it seems to me that 
the League of Nations (which cannot exercise its full pow- 
ers until its Assembly has been convoked) would be in a 
very difficult position in any attempt to mediate between 
Poland and a Russian Government which does not recog- 
nize the League’s authority. 


In his second letter Lord Robert reminded Lord 
Curzon of the position of the League, and the guilt 
of the British Government in not invoking its provi- 
sions and powers in the matter. Lord Robert said: 


I am sure you will agree with me that in the economic 
conditions of that part of the world, further fighting can 
only be regarded as a disaster. Unless the information which 
reaches me is entirely wrong, the whole of that part of 
Eastern Europe is a prey to disease, stravation, and misery 
which has rarely been equalled in the history of the world. 

Critics of the League will not unreasonably say that if it 
could not intervene to prevent an evil of these dimensions, 
of the occurrence of which it had full warning, its useful- 
ness in the future is not likely to be great; and the growth 
of such an opinion would bring many of us into despair, 
and I venture to hope that even now something may be 
done to retrieve the position. If the Government feel that 
they are precluded from asking for intervention imme- 
diately, surely at the very least telegraphic instructions 
might be sent to our representative on the Council of the 
League now sitting that he should bring the whole matter 
before the Council, and should urge that every preparation 
should be made to take action as soon as a reasonable chance 
offers. 

The responsibility of the British Government is measured 
by its power in the councils of the nations; and if by our 
action or neglect further catastrophes take place in Eastern 
Europe, and the only future safeguard for peace is dis- 
credited, the chief share of the guilt will rest upon our- 
selves. 

Exactly. And thus another of the chief actors in 
what was supposed to be a drama suddenly realizes 
in the midst of the play that he is taking part in a 
farce. Poor Lord Robert! he at any rate was sincere 
about the League. He imagined he saw in it a basis 
for a league of all nations that would put an end to 
secret diplomacy and territorial aggrandizement. His 
friend Lord Curzon has happily relieved him of many 
vain imaginings. 

But Lord Robert’s enlightenment did not stop 
there. On 11 May he had learned from Lord Cur- 
zon that “until quite recently there has been no evi- 
dence to show that the Poles have been contemplating 
an offensive against Russia,” but one week later, Mr. 
Bonar Law speaking for the Government of which 
Lord Curzon is a leading member, said: 

In October of last year when it was feared that Russian 
border states would be attacked by the Soviet Government, a 
request was addressed by the Poles for assistance in military 
equipment. In consequence of our commitments elsewhere 
the British Government were unable to give any financial 
assistance, but offered to supply a certain quantity of sur- 
plus stores on condition that the cost of moving them, as 
well as the arrangements for transport, should be undertaken 
by the Polish Government. ...As a matter of fact a bargain 
was made and the material was actually given to the Polish 
Government, and to have gone back on that would have 
been to break the bond. 
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This may have been startling news to Lord Curzon, 
although it seems likely that he must somehow have 
heard of it before, as the law of Downing Street is 
that strategy should go hand in hand with diplomacy. 

When a government can take action in a matter of 
this kind without knowledge or consent of the tax- 
payer whose money has been spent on the munitions 
thus freely given away; when the British monarch 
can be so ill-advised by his counsellors as to send en- 
couraging telegrams to a factional leader like Gen- 
eral Pilsudski, congratulating him on his recent mili- 
tary successes; then no one can be surprised at the 
discredit and contumely which has fallen upon Euro- 
pean Governments. It is said that the patience of 
the English people has cracked at last, and that there 
is realization of the profound truth that officeholders 
of whatever stripe are not to be trusted. The Polish 
business is too much for even the stomach of respect- 
ability. The Manchester Guardian in dealing with 
the question recently, says: 

Its more likely result is a steady decline in regard for all 
the English institutions felt to be implicated in the general 
discredit. One traces this already in the growth of the type 
of Socialism which dismisses ordinary political action and 
Parliamentary institutions as tainted. The culmination of 
such a process of decay is described by Carlyle at the be- 
ginning of his “French Revolution” in the famous picture 
of a nature which has rightly lost faith in everything and 
everyone set over it. That is the general trend of the 
ordinary citizen’s thinking in post-war England, and the 
almost epigrammatic completeness of the betrayal of the 
England of 1914 in the Polish policy of the British Govern- 
ment in 1920 is the kind of food on which such scepticism 
thrives. 

And all this time Mr. Wilson seems to be labouring 
under the quaint impression that some members of 
our Congress have been actuated by a sinister desire 
to destroy the covenant of the League of Nations; 
as a matter of plain fact, by their support of the Pol- 
ish drive and the providing of munitions and military 
advisors for that mad adventure, both Britain and 
France have done far more toward destroying all 
faith in the League of Nations than any action taken 
by members of the United States Congress. Mr. 
Wilson has been very free in criticizing the action 
of certain Senators; will he not now send one of his 
pungent notes to the British and French Govern- 
ments, or is he satisfied to leave things as they are, 
never dreaming that his acquiescence may and should 
promote in America the same lack of faith in, and 
contempt for, our political institutions? 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Our correspondent “Gallerius,” whose letter appears 
in this issue, perhaps uses the word radical in a Pal- 
merian sense; in which case there is nothing to be 
said. No one can quite make out what the Palmerian 
radical is, hence no one can say what he is bent on 
or with what programme or philosophy he is equipped. 
But if our correspondent takes his definition from 
the dictionary, his letter seems based on a misappre- 
hension. The radical is not interested in destructive 
criticism or destructive methods, let alone regarding 
them as “a gay business,” but in the promotion of 
disinterested thought. The ablest and most distin- 
guished of American radicals said: 

Social reform is not to be secured by noise and shouting, 
by complaints and denunciations, by the formation of parties, 
or the making of revolutions, but by the awakening of 
thought and the progress of ideas. Until there be correct 
thought, there can not be right action; and when there is 
correct thought, right action will follow. Power is in the 
hands of the masses of men. What oppresses the masses 
is their ignorance, their short-sighted selfishness. 
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“There rests upon the radical,” proceeds our cor- 
respondent, “‘the obligation to develop in theory a 
new economics and a new political economy . . . which 
will bear the test of the severest criticism.” But all 
this has been done. It was begun a century and a 
half ago by Turgot and his associates, and its devel- 
opment has been carried forward by a line of econo- 
mists of, to say the least, quite respectable reputation. 
This new economics contemplates precisely the thing 
that seems to engage the interest of our correspondent ; 
namely, a society entirely free from class-domination 
and class-exploitation, a society which assures abso- 
lute freedom of production and freedom of exchange. 
Its “technique of organization” has been set forth in 
France by Quesnay, in England by Adam Smith and 
Richard Cobden, in this country by Henry George, in 
Austria by Ludwig Gumplowicz and Theodor Hertz- 
ka, and in Germany by writers innumerable. What- 
ever else our correspondent may complain of, he 
should at least not complain of any failure in “a de- 
tailed plan of reconstruction which meets every test 
of reason.” He might perhaps best see what sort of 
thing the radical has to offer in this line, by begin- 
ning with the last chapter, which is all he need ever 
read, of Marx’s “Kapital”; then reading carefully the 
“Grossgrundeigentum und Soziale Frage” of Franz 
Oppenheimer, the same author’s “Theorie der Reinen 
und Politischen Gikonomie,” and then the “Protection 
or Free Trade” of Henry George. This lay-out of 
provender will give him most plentifully what he says 
he wants, “something solid for both the friends and 
the enemies of the new regime to set their teeth in.” 
It is something indeed so solid that those who hitherto 
have undertaken to bite it have simply broken their 
teeth. Henry George, in a preface to the fourth edi- 
tion of “Progress and Poverty,’ a book which sets 
forth the same “detailed plan of reconstruction which 
meets every test of reason,” says what could be said of 
very few books, “I have yet to see an objection not 
answered in advance in the book itself.” 

Perhaps our correspondent, at the end of this exer- 
cise, will see that radicals have been quite forward to 
“accept the obligations of careful, methodical and con- 
structive thought.” They have assumed no monopoly 
of those obligations or of the ability to discharge 
them; they desire the production and exchange of 
thought to be quite as free as the production and ex- 
change of goods. But they have done well enough, 
possibly, not quite to deserve the implication that they 
habitually shirk those obligations. It seems unfortun- 
ate, perhaps a little unfair, that our correspondent 
should disparage the “apostles of the new order,” 
without knowing at least a little of the best that those 
apostles can do. He would, for example, find a great 
deal of careful, methodical and constructive thought 
applied to the most modern conditions and our very 
latest problems, in the solid treatise called “Democ- 
racy versus Socialism,” by the Australian economist, 
Max Hirsch; and if he can summon energy to chew 
his way through seven chapters of the most highly 
concentrated and most highly nutritious pemmican 
ever put before mankind, he will find it in Franz 
Oppenheimer’s little volume, hardly more than a pam- 
phlet, called “Der Staat.” It is solid food-value, if one 
can worry it down, but it is very, very rough. 

May not our correspondent’s suspicion of radical- 
ism—we put this forward quite tentatively—be due 
to two things? May it not be due in part to the dis- 
trust of simplicity which is consequent upon sophisti- 
cation by the apparent complexity of human society? 
The law of the economic fundamental, as he will dis- 


cover from a perusal of the literature here cited, is 
extremely simple, as simple as Newton’s formula. 
The process of establishing the economic fundamental 
is also extremely simple. Therefore one may easily 
doubt whether anything so simple can possibly reach 
as far and accomplish as much as “the apostles of the 
new order” think it may. It looks too much like a 
nostrum or a panacea to recommend itself to the 
sophisticated and more or less bewildered sense of 
the observer of affairs. One can be a little encour- 
aged, however, by remembering that all the funda- 
mentals of nature are quite simple; Newton’s formula 
is a happy parallel. This encouragement may induce 
cur correspondent to fall back on his own prescrip- 
tion of careful and methodical thought. If he will 
go through some such course of reading as we have 
suggested, grasp the economic fundamental, and then 
stringently think through to the end of its implica- 
tions in any set of economic circumstances he chooses 
to postulate, he will then know for himself, which is 
the most satisfactory kind of knowledge, how far 
those implications may be expected to extend. 

May not our correspondent be influenced also by 
the radical’s attitude towards the “myriad of prac- 
tical problems” intimated in the last paragraph of his 
letter? Perhaps this attitude may not seem to him 
devout enough towards “the functions of the tech- 
nician in industry,” towards industrial democratiza- 
tion, the Plumb plan, the shop-stewards’ movement, 
or what not. The radical, however, does not dispar- 
age these matters; he is merely aware that until the 
economic fundamental is established, none of them 
can be adjusted with any permanence, and that once 
the economic fundamental be established, most of 
them will adjust themselves. Here is another oppor- 
tunity for careful and methodical thought. Let our 
correspondent follow through the implications of the 
economic fundamental upon every one of his “myriad 
of practical problems” and see how many of those 
problems will disappear bodily, and how many will 
be simplified almost to the point of automatic adjust- 
ment. The radical’s governing maxim is, “First 
things first”; or, as it might be put, “In digging a 
well, begin at the top and not at the bottom—it is 
easier work and less than half as much of it.” The 
radical, however, has a very keen interest in all or- 
ganized dealings with the “myriad of practical prob- 
lems,” because he is aware that all such dealings are 
educative. Trade-unionism, for example, as an end in 
itself, does not interest the radical; but as a way to 
the establishment of the co-operative principle, he has 
great interest in it. Nationalization of coal-mines, 
again, is nothing to stir the radical very deeply; as 
bringing men into a much clearer view of the economic 
fundamental, however, it has value which he recog- 
nizes and fully appreciates. 

We hope our correspondent will not complain be- 
cause, instead of arguing his letter, we have tried 
merely to put him in the way of satisfying his own 
doubts; instead of taking up cudgels for the radical 
cause, we have tried only to indicate how he might 
most fairly and competently assess that cause for 
himself. We would not do him the injustice of as- 
suming that he wishes us to engage in dialectics or 
to do his thinking for him. Doing any one’s thinking 
is no part of this paper’s business ; to attempt it is an 
immense and silly pretension. We are glad of the 
privilege, however, of encouraging independent 
thought along what seems to us a profitable and in- 
frequently chosen line, and of pointing out such way- 
marks as are known to us. 
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IV. THE FARM EDITOR. 


You find them in odd and unexpected places, those men and 
women in the town who hug the dream of retiring “to a 
little farm,” or even the delusion of achieving a farm as 
a pleasanter means of livelihood. There is a certain theatre 
door-man in New York with whom I always talk cows. 
When the call for the second act has sounded and the lobby 
is emptied inward, only a haze of cigarette smoke remaining, 
I linger, indifferent to what Fate may have in store for the 
heroine, and discuss the relative merits of Jerseys and Hol- 
steins. This door-man was particularly interested in a de- 
scription I once gave him of a Kerry cow, a breed he had 
never seen. He is humourist enough to wantone. A secondary 
subject is hens. The brown egg of the Rhode Island Red, 
oddly under-estimated in New York, where the ignorant 
buyers fancy some merit resides in a white shell, has 
prejudiced. him against the breed, and I have more than 
once escaped a full half-act of some new play, in defence 
of my favourite fowls. He lives, by the way, in Jersey City, 
or some such place, and, I fancy, has never milked a cow in 
his life. The house-manager of another theatre near by 
nurses the same dream, though his desire runs to vegetables 
rather than live stock. Whenever I enter the lobby, he takes 
both my hands in his soft ones, and feels the callouses in 
my palms. Then he sighs profoundly, and calls the head 
usher to find me a seat, as if those marks of toil entitled 
me to special favours. Would that more toilers with the 
hoe were so regarded! 

It was many years ago that I first encountered the farm 
editor, in his little corner barricaded with bookcases and 
files from the general editorial rooms of a great daily. I was 
a cub reporter, filled with unbounded love for the huge and 
luring city, and the dream I then hugged was the delusion 
that a reporter can tell the truth. Of course, he can’t, unless 
the editor or owner happens to approve of it; but I was yet 
to bruise my spirit on this hard wall, and the farm editor, 
who seemed to me an extremely aged individual, quite colour- 
less except as to his whiskers, which were yellowed about 
his mouth by much tobacco, performed a pale and trivial 
function, filling a few pages of the weekly edition, which 
went “up state,” with such matter as the feeding of swine 
and the planting of cover crops. Fifty cents in those days 
bought me an ample meal, a dollar fed me in royal style. 
I questioned not the whence or wherefore of the beef and 
spinach. f 

But when summer came I yearned for huckleberries. It 
chanced one noon I sat beside the farm editor in a lunch 
room, and we both ordered huckleberries from the bill of 
fare. They were, of course, blueberries. I expressed my 
disgust at the deception, due to urban ignorance. The farm 
editor agreed. He launched into a lyric poem about huckle- 
berries swimming in a bowl of Jersey milk, half cream, 
bobbing up blue-black between the bits of crumbled pilot 
biscuit. I looked at him with a new interest, for his pzan 
touched tender chords of memory. 

‘Were you raised where there was a ‘Huckleberry Hill, 
too?” I asked. 

“T was,” he answered. “It was long ago. Please God, 
sometime I shall go back there, and fence off part of the 
hill for sheep, but always keep one corner wild, where the 
huckleberries grow rich and mellow in the sun.” 

His eyes saw far away. I was suddenly aware of pathos, 
of the eternal drama of unfulfilled desire. I wondered what 
his salary was, though, knowing my own, I could guess. 
He had a family, I knew; there could not be much laid 
by for the purchase and stocking of a farm. 

Ten years passed, during which I achieved a large measure 
of disillusion regarding journalism, together with chronic 
indigestion, insomnia, and appendicitis. The farm editor’s 
beard turned from gray to snowy white, yellowed around the 
mouth to the yellow of very old ivory, while he came in daily 
from his little house in a suburb, and edited his department 
in a weekly edition which was kept alive only by the force 
of tradition. It was slowly but surely dying. Consequently 
his usefulness was diminishing, and he could hope for no 
increase in salary. Instead of getting nearer to his goal, 
rising costs kept him slipping ever back. His step grew 
slower, his voice, always soft, still less resonant, his 
shoulders more bowed. He resembled an aged book-keeper 
in some story. Every morning he retired behind the cases 
to his corner, and only the thin, rising whiffs of smoke pro- 
claimed his presence in the office. Once I stumbled upon him 
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at the noon-hour, eating his lunch from a tin pail. He pushed 
the pail hastily under a newspaper. I departed no less hastily, 
with a catch in my throat—not so much of sorrow for him 
as of shame and anger at the snobbishness of men, who can 
thus humiliate one of their fellows. 

Then, one day, I suddenly knew what I wanted. It was 
a farm—at any rate, a garden, hills, woods, frog song and 
wind whispers, peace, and not even the smoke of townon the 
far horizon rim. I put many, many miles between me and 
New York, and I have never gone back there to live. But 
I have gone back frequently to visit. There never was a 
retired newspaper man who did not return to his old office, 
angered at the new office-boy who attempted to stop him 
at the door, and wistfully hurt by the failure of his former 
co-workers to stop their tasks and greet him with the same 
emotional warmth he was himself glowing with. After 
one or two such rebuffs, which initiated me into the feel- 
ings of Rip Van Winkle, I learned to seek out the farm 
editor in his corner. He never failed of a greeting, stopping 
all work to gaze upon me with his pale, aged eyes lighted 
up anew, and to ask eager questions about my farm. 

I achieved a real farm in time—two hundred acres, and 
He was not in his 
corner. His desk had been removed to another room. I found 
him at last, off in a dark retreat where he had to work 
by artificial light, no longer editing the farm page; there 
was no farm page any more. He was clipping items for 
some file or other, since even a newspaper in the process 
of being “modernized” had not quite found the heart to 
drop him overboard. 

His pale eyes, paler still and watery from the trying light, 
met mine with less than the old glow. He gestured feebly 
and pathetically toward his scissors and the paste-pot. 

“All these years I’ve tried to make better farmers by 
getting for them the best articles I could on farm methods,” 
he said, “and never had a chance to apply them myself. Now 
this—! Well, my daughter—she’s a teacher now, you know 
—has her eye on a bit of a place in Jersey; good for chickens, 
I believe. We are to run out there Sunday. Of course, it’s 
not very large— Did you say you had two hundred acres? 
My, my, you'll need a lot of live stock to keep the land up!” 

The next time I pushed indignantly by a restraining door- 
boy was a year later. There was a new city editor, a new 
telephone operator, a new lot of young reporters, enamoured 
of the town and dreaming of conquest. The farm editor’s 
desk was occupied by a youth. Where was Mr. ? He 
had never heard of Mr. ; was sure no such person 
was in the office. At last I found an editorial writer who 
had been on the paper for more than a year. Oh, yes, 
Mr. was the poor old chap that used to edit a farm 
page in the old weekly. They cut down expenses a few 
months ago, and had to drop him; he was quite useless, you 
know. What became of him? Somebody said he had a 
daughter, “or something,” who had bought a chicken farm 
somewhere. That’s as much as he remembered. 

“Then he got to Carcassonne at last!’’ said I. 

“Tt was in Jersey somewhere, I think, but that doesn’t 
sound like the place,” said the editorial writer. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


THOMAS HARDY AT EIGHTY. 


THAT was a great evening for Oxford, the 10th of last 
February. An enormous crowd was gathered in the 
theatre—all the fine youth of the University, those who 
had survived the war, those who had succeeded the 
dead, young men and young women with years of full 
life before them still, dons and their wives (breathing 
culture), and a few battered old travellers of life like 
myself. We had come partly to see a selection from 
the scenes of Thomas Hardy’s “Dynasts,” put on the 
stage by the Dramatic Society of the undergrads them- 
selves. But chiefly we had come because it was known 
that the great poet himself was to be present. He 
was soon to be eighty, and youth longed to see him 
before he died. 

For myself, good fortune had enabled me to meet 
him frequently before in the course of years, and I 
soon discovered that small and delicate figure which 
seemed only anxious to shrink out of sight at the end 
of a row of stalls. There was that fine, domed head, 
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that delicately moulded face, pale and lean, covered 
with delicate wrinkles as though it were moulded in 
wax, each wrinkle seeming as though designed to ex- 
press in combination with every other all the sorrows 
and pities and ironies of mankind. With shy melan- 
choly, the pale grey eyes looked out upon the stage. 
In quiet and unaffected tones the low voice answered 
any observation, quite simply and without an effort 
at display. He recognized the occasion. He was 
pleased to see even fragments of his great epic-drama 
performed—indeed for some of us it counts among the 
very few great epics of the world. At the end, all 
longed for him to stand up, to go upon the stage and 
speak us a word or two, so that for the next sixty years 
some personal memory of his voice and look might re- 
main with those eager youths, that they might tell their 
grandchildren that they had once beheld him. But ere 
the play was over he was gone. Like the Scholar 
Gypsy of old, he had slipped away to the Cumnor hills, 
and was gone. 

What a record lay hidden behind that shy and deli- 
cate figure, that waxen and mournful face! There 
was the man who for fifty years had held the world 
entranced by the beauty of a mind capable of sharing 
all life’s sorrow and some of its joy, and by the beauty 
of a style which was but the expression of that inmost 
mind—the style that is both the substance and the 
architectural form of thought. As one looked at him, 
one recalled the great pictures of life which he had 
created and described in prose—‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd,” “The Return of the Native,” “Tess,” 
and “Jude the Obscure,” besides so many other beauti- 
ful and ironic scenes, so many other beautiful and 
tragic personalities. For eighty years those pale, sad 
eyes had looked steadily out upon the world, and like 
the poet Heine he could cry, “O ancient Earth, I’ve 
counted all thy sorrows.” We thought of those im- 
mortal scenes—of Bathsheba and Trim, of Egdon 
Heath, of Tess christening her baby, of the Isle of 
Slingers, and of Jude who gazed with yearning upon 
our very Oxford from the Berkshire downs. No 
writer had ever come so close to the heart of ancient 
England—of the south-land which is the ancient heart 
of England, with its peculiarly English strain of men 
and women, humorous, kindly, ironic, capable of pro- 
found emotions that lie restrained and dumb. No 
imaginative writer in prose, I think, had ever come so 
near the heart of Earth. It was as though he felt still 
bound to her by the cord that binds a child to its 
mother’s life. Looking at him, I saw the vision of 
Man passing across a wide and desolate moorland 
under the obscure light of a moon behind driving 
clouds. Sprung from Earth, he was soon again to 
return to her. Under his feet lay the stony relics of 
uncouth creatures that lived and died and had been 
obliterated uncounted ages before Man himself ap- 
peared. Above his head moved uncounted stars, 
speechless and unknowable. On one hand rose the 
gaunt monuments of the “Hanging Stones,” where 
men once worshipped. On the other rose a gallows 
with clanking chains, and the ruins of a village church. 
Man’s eyes were fixed upon the dubious path before 
him, leading to a destination he could not name, and 
perhaps to no destination of any kind. But in the 
heart of wandering Man burned a compassion which 
consumed him like cruel rage, and in his brain moved 
thoughts that ranged beyond the flaming bulwarks of 
the stars. 

What has been the deepest motive of Thomas 
Hardy’s life? Some might say beauty, some irony, 
some the complexities of human love. I do not know, 


but whenever I think of him I remember that divine 
saying of Francis Bacon: “The nobler a man’s na- 
ture is, the more objects of compassion he hath.” (I 
am obliged to quote from memory.) Hardy looks out 
upon all forms of life and feeling with a compassion 
all the more poignant for its sense of ironic fate. His 
compassion includes the horse that is wounded or 
slain in battle (in vain during the Boer War he plead- 
ed that horses should not be ridden up to the firing 
line), and it includes the pheasants wounded to make 
sport for England’s landed gentry (after that pitiful 
chapter in “Tess,” as he once told me, the County 
Families resolved to have no more to do with him). 
I think he even feels compassion for the trilobite 
buried ages ago in the Dorset cliffs. But for men 
and women his compassion is boundless as the sea, 
his pity as deep. Human beings are so human, so 
capable of love and joy and sin and sweetness, so 
capable of sorrow, and so entangled in the ironic in- 
tricacies of existence as it moves. It is an obscure 
and fitfully lighted life through which he beholds 
them travelling: “Quale per incertam lunam sub luce 
maligna est iter in silvis”’ As to Gods, Man knows 
nothing of them, and he should have the courage at 
all events to refuse a fool’s paradise of inane and 
unreasoning conjecture. 

Hardy once told me that but for poverty he would 
never have written prose, but only poetry. Rich peo- 
ple have a pleasing habit of calling poverty a bless- 
ing in disguise, and in this case certainly one can 
perceive the blessing through it. If he had not writ- 
ten prose, we should all have been poorer. But 
poetry was always the darling of his heart, and now 
in old age he never ceases to cherish it. Beautiful 
in many ways the results have been, and most en- 
couraging for vitality. I love to think of the man of 
eighty working at his poems, like Socrates turning 
7Esop’s fables into verse on the morning of his exe- 
cution. But after all, the grandest result of his 
abandonment of the prose form is that epic-drama of 
“The Dynasts.” In that great poem the whole man’s 
inward self and thought found full expression. His 
sense of Time, his sense of Irony, his sense of Pity 
are here heard audibly speaking through the voices 
of the Spirits of the Years, the Spirits Ironic, and 
the Spirits of the Pities. Looking back over one short 
century alone, we see revealed to us again the battles 
of our great-grandfathers, the struggles of armies 
hostile or allied; the intrigues of monarchs, and the 
conspiracies of politicians driving millions to early 
death ; the passions and sufferings of common, kindly 
men and women, all vanished now like the unsub- 
stantial fabric of a vision, but that the poet calls 
them up. There the glorious armies go again, crawl- 
ing over Europe like maggots on a leaf or mites in 
rotten cheese. Once more we hear the Ironic Spirit 
laughing its acrid laugh; once more the Spirits of 
the Pities utter their lamentation. Nor is the vision 
limited to a century past. What is Europe since the 
war but the scene which had been described by the 
poet ten years before the war began ?— 

The point of view then sinks downward through space, 
and draws near to the surface of the perturbed countries, 
where the peoples, distressed by events which they did not 
cause, are seen writhing, crawling, heaving and vibrating in 
their various cities and nationalities. 

So moves the Immanent Will, inexplicable, irre- 
sistible, unconscious; and, with the Spirits of the 
Years, we can but ask: 

O Immanence that reasonest not 


In putting forth all things begot, 
Thou build’st thy house in space—for what? 
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O Loveless, Hateless!—past the sense 
Of kindly-eyed benevolence 
To what tune dances this Immense? 

The Spirit Ironic answers with the customary sneer. 
It is only from the Spirit of the Pities that we ob- 
tain one little gleam of possible hope—that Spirit of 
the Pities of whom Bacon said, “The nobler a man’s 
nature is, the more objects of compassion he hath.” 

Yet, Great and Good, Thee, Thee we hail, 
Who shak’st the strong, who shield’st the frail, 
Who had’st not shaped such souls as we 

If tendermercy lacked in Thee! 

As Socrates said, of a similar conjecture, it is not 
a very secure raft to set sail upon through life, but 
after all it is the best we have, and it is built within 
the heart of man alone. 

Henry W. ‘NEVINSON. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


In the main street of Braddock, Pennsylvania, there 
is always, except during a strike, a thick pall of smoke 
from the steel mills, for the town is in a nest of some 
of the biggest mills in the world—at Braddock, Home- 
stead, McKeesport, and Duquesne. All these huge 
plants are controlled by one of the most mighty in- 
dustrial monarchs on earth, the United States Steel 
Corporation; the towns, likewise, are controlled by 
the Steel Corporation and by its political machinery, 
as powerful, as ruthless, and almost as definite as its 
furnaces, forges, and rolling mills. The headquarters 
of the Steel Corporation are in Wall Street; here in 
this foul nest among the hills of Pennsylvania are its 
hindquarters. 

On the first of May, 1920, a sign six feet by five 
made its appearance on the main street of Braddock. 
It stood well above the street level and just inside the 
fence of St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Church, and 
bore these remarkable words: 

THE CatHoLtic CHurcH Favours Union LaBour PRINCIPLES. 
Wuy? 
Read their reform programme. Also read the Metropolitan 


Magazine for January and February. Apply at Union Head- 
quarters, 412 Braddock Avenue. 


Stee, Trust EARNINGS, IQIQ........ $649,180,000. 
How Mucu Dm You Earn? 

May Day passed unmarked in Braddock except for 
the appearance of this sign. All through the day 
groups of grimy men and youths from the mills 
gathered in the street and read the sign, or heard it 
read by their companions. There was something in 
its message that seemed to light up their faces, but 
sometimes there were men who passed in motor-cars 
whose expressions darkened as they read it. Since 
that day, the sign has disappeared and reappeared 
many times, but it never stays out o’ nights. “There 
wouldn’t be a splinter of it left in the morning,” ex- 
plains the priest with a laugh. 

That impudent sign is not an empty gesture on 
the part of the rector of St. Michael’s. Those whose 
faces light up as they read it know well that within 
that dingy little edifice, one Sunday last September, 
Father Adelbert Kazinci told his congregation that on 
the morrow a great strike of steel workers was to 
begin. They remember that the quiet priest had said, 
with fire in his eye, that every man worthy of the 
name would heed the strike call and stay away from 
the mills until the labour-union leaders gave the word 
to go back. And all Braddock knows that during 
the strike the Pennsylvania State Constabulary rode 
their horses up the steps of the little church, and 
onto the sidewalk among the children coming from 


the parochial school next door. Many of the sign- 
readers know, too, that just before the strike began, 
a meeting of local clergymen had been held at which 
the mill officials had asked them as shepherds to fos- 
ter the “right” attitude among their flocks, but Father 


| Kazinci, although invited, did not attend this meet- 


ing. As a result of his conduct, Father Kazinci was 
told that the mortgage on the church property would 
be foreclosed ; but to meet this threat, the parishioners 
quickly raised $1100 to pay the $800 that was due. 
Another threat to close the church by force was met 
by the priest’s reply that in that case he would each 
morning in his cassock paint afresh over the doors 
of St. Michael’s: “This church closed by the United 
States Steel Corporation.” As for the obnoxious 
priest himself it was discovered that he could not be 


| sent away, for the reason that he holds what is called 


an “irremovable rectorship.”” There are many of such 
rectorships in the Catholic Church, and the priests 
who hold them may resign, but can not be removed. 

Many who read the sign had heard of the strange 
rumours that had somehow spread among the Italian 
workers in Braddock to the effect that Father Kazinci 
of the Slavic church was inciting his parishioners to 
kill Italians. But there were not so many who knew 
of the secret bribes; how it had been represented to 
Father Kazinci that he could have ‘“‘almost anything 
he wanted” if he would change his attitude toward 
the strike; and there were few indeed who knew of 
the dark threat to “tell things’ about the priest’s 
visits to “a certain house’’—a chance shot that an un- 
easy conscience would beget fear and silence. But 
this device failed too—for Father Kazinci is armed 
cap-a-pie in shining armour, and his sword is of un- 
blemished gleam. 

During the strike there were just two places in 
Braddock where a striker could go for help and ad- 
vice: one was union headquarters, the other was St. 
Michael’s church. All western Pennsylvania, with 
few exceptions, was closed to strike meetings, includ- 
ing Braddock, but in St. Michael’s church, regular and 
special meetings were held at which the truth about 
strike developments, and cheer and encouragement as 
well, were always to be found. And in the basement 
of the church, the union commissary distributed free 
food to needy families of strikers. 

From the time when Father Kazinci came to 
Braddock, soon after the defeat of the Home- 
stead strike of ’92, there had been no labour organ- 
izations in the steel mills, until the American Federa- 
tion of Labour opened its campaign a little more than 
a year ago. Within twelve months, the workers had 
united in the greatest strike ever conducted in the 
American steel industry. The Steel Trust officially 
considers that the strike was defeated, and so do most 
readers of the newspapers. But there is this notable 
difference between the strike of 1892 and the strike 
of 1919—after the Homestead strike, unionism was 
defeated in the steel industry for twenty-six years; 
but to-day the union headquarters in Braddock, as 
in numerous other steel towns, remain on the job, and 
are open every day. The Steel Trust has failed this 
time to destroy or even to disorganize the labour 
hosts who massed against it last year. Already, some 
four months after the strike was called off by the 
unions, there are indications of renewed activity 
among the leaders and the rank and file. And the 
sign in the churchyard serves to remind all those who 
pass by of a living hope which they never knew until 
a year ago. 
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Naturally there were few clergymen in western 
Pennsylvania who were actively on the side of the 
strikers. But most of those who were on that side 
appear to have been Roman Catholics. It is reported 
that the pastor of a Protestant church in Johnstown 
spoke at some meetings at the local union headquarters 
before the strike began, but his connexion with the 
church was severed soon after, and he left Johnstown, 
his railroad fare having been provided by subscrip- 
tion at a labour-union meeting. 

The whole attitude of the churches towards the 
strike has lately been made the subject of a special 
study by the Interchurch World Movement, but so 
far the findings of the investigation have not been 
published. But whatever these findings may be as to 
the Protestant churches, it is clear that one particular 
church took a most determined stand. That church is 
the Roman Catholic. It persisted aggressively in its 
course and still does so. It is a matter of no slight 
importance if Roman Catholic priests are potentially 
free to support the workers in their struggle toward 
industrial democracy, and to make that support 
realistic and aggressive. Certain facts indicate that 
such potential freedom does exist. 

There is, however, a more important basis for this 
conclusion than a priest’s own individual opinion. 
The sign in front of Father Kazinci’s church in Brad- 
dock says that “the Catholic Church favours union- 
labour principles” and cites the reconstruction. pro- 
gramme of the National Catholic War Council. A 
comparison of that document with the various pro- 
nouncements on industrial questions lately issued by 
leading Protestant denominations leads one inevitably 
to the conclusion that the Roman Catholic programme 
is far more complete, specific, and unequivocal than 
any of the others. Moreover, Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy would not officially issue such a 
statement unless they had good grounds for confidence 
that it is in agreement with Church doctrine. 

It should be remembered in this connexion that the 
Catholic Church not only recognizes an authoritative 
book, the Bible, but also an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of that book, and that it has set up a living organ- 
ism which is ordained to make further authoritative 
interpretations as these may be needed from time to 
time. But Protestant denominations have no such 
authoritative sources by which they may overcome the 
difficulties in which they sometimes find themselves 
when their authoritative book appears to contain con- 
tradictions, and they have no fount and origin of 
authoritative direction for any confused and per- 
plexed believer who may feel that his environment 
makes it impossible to live the principles of Christi- 
anity literally. However preferable the sanction of 
conscience may be to the sanction of authority, at any 
rate one may rejoice if there should arise from such 
authority any force which may assist to bring about 
those changes in the social order which the new spirit 
of the times requires. Is it too much to say that such 
forces reside in the freedom of the Roman Catholic 
priests to advocate fundamental alterations in the ex- 
isting economic system? This freedom is theirs be- 
cause their Church is definitely committed against such 
a system as that which now afflicts the world. An im- 
posing list of authoritative pronouncements can be 
assembled from the Scriptures, from Canonical Law, 
from the recorded sayings of Popes, Saints, and 
Martyrs, all of whom are recognized by the Church as 
speaking by divine ordinance. Thus in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is written: 


And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common. 

Saint Ambrose said: 

The soil was given to all in common. Wherefore, ye rich, 
do ye unjustly claim it for yourselves alone? 
Saint Clement said: 

A communal life, brethren, is necessary for all, and most 
of all for those who wish to serve God in deed and to im- 
itate the lives of the Apostles and their disciples. For the 
common use of everything in this world should be free to 
all men. Private property is the fruit of iniquity. 

And in the “Corpus Juris Canonici” it is recorded: 

According to the divine law all things are common to all 
men as air and light. 

Unless one wore the robes of a Catholic priest it 
would be a perilous business in these days and in this 
country to advocate doctrines so revolutionary as 
these; but, with such authority behind him what priest 
need hesitate to support or advocate strikes? To do 
so may easily seem to him a mild application of his 
Church’s position. 

Father Kazinci of Braddock chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook. And Goliath was much an- 


‘noyed thereby. Those five smooth stones have iden- 


tity with the great boulders in the bed of the stream 
which will some day be used for the building of a 
nobler edifice than that jerry-built structure which is 
now cracking and tumbling about us. 

Epwin NEewpick. 


THE FESTA OF SAINT LENIN. 


Ir was of exceeding interest to me to return to Italy 
after the war—a country which has been my second 
fatherland. I had gone to the war from the moun- 
tains of Carrara; from a little village, the inhabitants 
of which were chiefly engaged in the marble quarries. 
For their difficult and dangerous work they received 
each about half a dollar a day wherewith to keep up 
a large and adventurous family of children (a spirit 


‘of adventure that I know to my cost in tramping on 


the mountain sides). It would be ridiculous to say 
that they were content in the doing—they were not. 
They were awaiting happier days. 

The war broke out, a war made by elderly states- 
men above fighting age. It leaves me cold when I 
hear that the Kaiser made the war, or the Emperor 
Franz Josef, or Clemenceau, or Lloyd George. Of 
course this is all nonsense—what made the war was 
the system—a system which raised above everything 
the sovereignty of the nation, or the race, and ad- 
mitted no power above this alleged sovereignty ex- 
cept perhaps God, who was in the heavens. But un- 
fortunately God did not come down from the infinite 
to the finite, and all the struggling States were claim- 
ing a sovereignty which was not in them. Each na- 
tion in Europe—and from what we read in the news- 
papers, I fear the United States also is not quite 
free from such obsessions—claims that it is a law 
unto itself, that it will not conform to the general 
commonweal of the world but must run its own 
little shop as it likes, for its own little self, in its own 
particular way. 

But the truth did not come out, even in the war. 
For then, though we sacrificed and died for our 
brothers, yet there were other brothers of ours over 
the wall, or in the trenches a few hundred yards 
away, who were doing exactly the same thing as we 
were and with the same excellent intention and 
futile result. They, as we, were fighting for a united 
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world and incidentally were throwing very explosive 
and mutilating bombs at each other. What a way 
to unify a world! 

During the war there was not time to think—the 
Italian people especially had not time to think. To 
my certain knowledge they did not wish for war, 
but were looking for a wider outlook on life, a wider 
and nobler opportunity for their children. They had 
accepted the principle of co-operation in productive 
effort both in agriculture and in manufacture. Per- 
haps in no country, with the exception of Denmark, 
had the ideal of co-operation in productivity gone 
farther than in pre-war Italy. In every city, town- 
ship, and village in Italy there existed a co-operative 
store and a Peoples’ Bank, to lend money to co-oper- 
ative proprietors to carry on their work. In a few 
years, but for the war, Italy might have arisen both 
as a great agricultural country, and as a great manu- 
facturing country. The latter would have been 
effected not by English and American coal or oil but 
by the development of her water power, carbone bi- 
anco, in running her factories by electric force gen- 
erated by her abundant resources of this natural 
force. I have gone into this question somewhat fully 
with the principal engineers in Italy, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that Italy might have been freed 
from any dependence on British coal or American 
petroleum within ten years. This would have been 
quite a good thing for us Americans and Britons, 
because it would have enabled us to sell our coal and 
coal-products more cheaply to our own people. 

When I left Italy to go as an old officer to the war, 
the Italians did not want to join in. They sym- 
pathized with me as being obliged to do so; and I 
‘remember with pleasurable sentiment a marble-miner 
who, when he heard that I was leaving, sacrificed a 
whole day’s wage to go out and cut me a stick of 
whitethorn. He gave it to me, as he said, to help 
me fight the Germans. I carried it with me in at 
least one battle. 

The attitude of the people of Italy was this: We 
want to recover the Trentino; we hate the Austrians ; 
but we have no quarrel with the Germans, who have 
done much for Italy in the last thirty years. Their 
organizing ability and financial resources have been of 
great assistance to our industries. Of course, Italians 
knew that the Germans had not done these things for 
humanitarian reasons, any more than we English 
develop South African mines for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the Kafirs. But the result was much the same; 
the Germans had in an effective manner helped Italian 
industry, while helping at the same time themselves. 
It is true the workers still remained wage-slaves, but 
German energy and German methods had given a 
higher standard of living. 

On the subject of the war, as far as I could gather, 
the attitude of the Italian worker in 1914 was this: 
We must recover the Trentino from the Austrians and 
possibly Trieste ; but so far as the general question of 
the war between England, France and Germany is 
concerned, we are cold. If they think it right to fight 
let them do so, but we are not concerned. 

Of course Italy as a whole felt a great sympathy 
for France—Italians looked to her as the inspirer of 
the world through the Revolution; but this sympathy 
was not active enough to induce them to go out to 
fight for her. In Italy, on the other hand, as in Eng- 
land, the powerful commercial class feared German 
organization; they feared a force which they dimly 
realized was superior to any that they could put into 


the field. It was on this fear of the bourgeoisie of 
Italy that Sonnino and Orlando played, and thereby in 
1915 induced Italy to join the Allies. 

Thus it was most clearly a middle-class alliance, and 
it has proved fatal to Italy. Of course in the Pact of 
London, Clemenceau and Lloyd George promised to 
Italy almost everything which they had no right to 
barter: land which did not belong to them—the Dal- 
matian coast and islands, for example, and a large 
portion of the northern provinces of Africa. With 
this liberal offer of territory—it is so easy to give 
away what is not yours—the Italian statesmen went 
back to their people with a kind of minor reconstruc- 
tion of the ancient Roman Empire. But even with 
this tempting bait the job was not done quite easily, 
for near Florence some scores of men were shot on 
account of their refusal to fight. With this bombastic 
lure, however, Italy was induced to enter the conflict. 

It should be remembered to Italy’s credit that she 
could have gained almost everything which she has 
now gained in territory, without raising a hand. Aus- 
tria offered her the Trentino, and Trieste as a free 
port, on condition that she remain neutral. The 
greater glory offered her by the Entente had, how- 
ever, hypnotized her—or rather her middle class—and 
so Italy ruined herself by joining in the fray. There 
is the tragedy! 

It is not necessary here to consider the gallant ac- 
tions of the Italian soldiers at their front, the abnor- 
mal difficulties which they had to encounter in their 
mountain warfare, or the able methods by which her 
engineers overcame these difficulties. These deeds 
are recorded by more impressive pens than mine. The 
Italians at any rate, helped to save us from defeat; 
and for their reward, they are ruined. 

It is true, all Europe has been nearly ruined by this 
war; but of all the Allied nations, Italy is more 
nearly ruined than any other. Italy spent in the war 
about eighty per cent of the whole capitalized wealth 
of her country, while the British have expended not 
more than fifty per cent of theirs. In the circum- 
stances which I have detailed, it is not surprising that 
the Italians are sore; and worse than that, they will 
be very hungry soon. A hungry man is an angry 
man. ‘That the Italian worker has so far taken every- 
thing so well is a perpetual astonishment to me, as I 
move among these people. But I can see that they 
are becoming angry, even with us here who have 
been their friends, The effect is increased by the 
extraordinary policy of the British mining capitalists 
and the British Government, for as the venerable and 
respected statesman Luzzatti said some time ago, 
in a moving letter addressed to the English people, 
the ruin of Italy is being completed by the exorbitant 
price charged for British coal. National greed is 
quite as unpleasing as personal greed, though it is 
generally camouflaged by high-sounding names. It 
should be remembered that a revival of Italian pro- 
ductive industry is dependent at present on the ability 
to obtain cheap coal, or as things go, moderately cheap 
coal. Italy, like all other countries, depends on the 
balance of exports and imports. At the moment of 
writing, the British pound sterling, which in pre-war 
days stood at twenty-six, is now at ninety-nine lire. 
This means that Italy, in buying coal from England, 
has to pay four times over owing to the exchange, and 
if Signor Luzzatti’s figures are correct, double the 
normal price, owing to the greed of individual mine- 
owners. That is to say, eight times the price of coal 
in Great Britain! How can we get this righted? 
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There is only one way, by international co-operation 
in which the United States must join or in the end 
lose all. Nations can only live in these days by think- 
ing of the success of the whole and not of any part, 
for the part can not flourish unless the whole 
flourishes. 

This simple economic truth is now being driven 
into the minds of the Italian people of all classes. 
The Latin races, possibly owing to their past history, 
were perhaps a little more backward in realizing this 
principle of economics than were the people of Amer- 
ica, Britain, or Germany. Italy, Spain, and France 
were more self-centred than the others, and God 
knows we were all nationally selfish enough. How- 
ever, the truth is being brought home to everybody in 
Italy through pain and tears, and it will probably be 
made clear to the French in the near future. It is 
a curious thing that while most of us, directly or in- 
directly, took up arms for the sake of France, the 
French are now perhaps the most unpopular people 
in Europe, both individually and collectively. Both 
Italian and British soldiers while admiring his high 
courage seem to have but few kindly words to say for 
their Gallic comrade. It is being recognized through- 
out Europe—even by President Wilson’s “plain peo- 
ple’—that the French Government by its chauvinist 
spirit, and its sentiment of revenge, has been the 
greatest obstacle to a real peace. It is gradually being 
realized that France, in spite of her blatant profes- 
sions of Liberté, Egalité, Fratermité, is perhaps in 
all modern Europe, the most capitalistic and 
bourgeois-ridden nation. 

The effect in Italy of this awakening to the facts 
(where the people, in spite of their form of govern- 
ment, and in spite of their innumerable titular counts 
who count for nothing, are republicans at heart) is 
greatly to increase the popular faith in a complete 
industrial revolution on soviet lines. On innumer- 
able walls in and around this city where I live 
may be seen written in large letters Viva Lenin, or 
Viva la Republica. Indeed I have noticed the latter 
inscription on the gates of the villa in which I write. 
There are unmistakable signs among the working 
classes everywhere of a complete loss of faith in the 
methods of constitutional democracy. And at the 
same time there seems to have been created in the 
minds of the bourgeoisie a real terror of coming 
events. For example the other day when a general 
strike was proclaimed as a protest against wanton 
shooting by the police on the people of a village in 
the North, not only did all the work-people “down 
tools,” but every shop in the town was closed, every 
restaurant, and most of the larger business houses. 
This was a real Festa of Saint Lenin. In a long ex- 
perience I have never seen the city so dead; while 
peaceable crowds and innumerable soldiers paraded 
the streets. It can not be supposed by the wildest 
imagination that all the shop-keepers sympathized 
in the cause of the general strike. Yet they sacrificed 
their day’s earnings because they knew that it would 
be wiser to run with the crowd. 

In spite of the obvious fact that the present trend 
of events in Italy points ominously to the approach 
of a great upheaval, for reasons at which I have 
hinted above I do not anticipate much violence, un- 
less of course the authorities provoke it. Though 
the middle class has made certain definite efforts here 
and there to organize for the purpose of resisting a 
revolution, the idea of such resistance has never been 
very widespread. In the meantime, the stars in their 
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courses seem to be favouring the revolutionary effort. 
Tt is impossible to say whether the rate of exchange 
can be remedied until Italy can produce more, so as 
to balance the imports from foreign countries; but 
her productivity is not only limited by the enormous 
price of coal consequent on the high exchange, but 
I am afraid somewhat also by the greed of the Brit- 
ish coal-owners. 

Surely it would not be an impossible act of organ- 
ization and of farseeing self-sacrifice for the nations 
of the world to pool all those necessary products with- 
out which reconstruction can not be achieved. It is 
simply killing the goose with the golden eggs for 
nations or individuals fortunate enough to possess 
natural resources and raw materials to withhold them 
now for selfish exorbitant gain. There can be no trad- 
ing unless there is some one to trade with—and that 
is the state of affairs we are fast approaching. These 
are the vital matters which in the very near future will 
have to be faced by everybody. Even now these 
problems should be receiving the serious considera- 
tion of the League of Nations. 

The only message I can send from here to my 
American cousins is this: that it is impossible for 
them, even for their own sakes, to keep out of Euro- 
pean, and especially out of Italian affairs. They can 
not take a prominent part in a war and hope after- 
wards in peace to be freed from the results of their 
acts. And in truth I am glad of that fact; this part 
of Europe might gain much by American enterprise 
and direction, and the benefit will be reciprocal, for 
there is much to be learned from Italy—from Italian 
science, art, invention. In any case, America must 
do her part here, however retarded by persons of 
low vision! . 

FrANcIS VANE, of Hutton. 
Villa San Marino, Fiesole. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC. 

I HAVE little doubt that those who expected to see in the 
President of the Irish 'Republic a romantic and impassioned 
figure have been disappointed. They have beheld a spare 
young man with perhaps a certain dourness about him. The 
glasses that he habitually wears gives him the look of a 
student besides curtaining a nose that is truly Cesarean— 
a nose that makes his profile identical with that of the bust 
of Julius in the British Museum. His face is deeply lined, 
and his eyes, wide-open and steady, have in them rapid de- 
cision and command. They are also friendly eyes. 

He speaks, but his speech, while fluent, is not eloquent. 
It is earnest and impassioned, telling of a conviction rather 
than of a vision. A mathematician’s speech, one who knows 
de Valera’s profession would say. He would be only half 
right. It is the speech of one who is a mathematician and 
a moralist. 

And in recognizing him as a moralist one has the key 
to Eamonn de Valera’s character and career. He is first 
and last a moralist. But he is not the theological moralist 
dealing in pronouncements. He speaks of moral ideas in the 
political world, and he speaks of them as axioms. For him 
they are axioms, and he is convinced that they have only to 
be put before disinterested men in order to be accepted. 

It is as the moralist and the mathematician that he always 
speaks. The world, let us say, is engaged in building a 
bridge. But already an error has come into the engineers’ 
calculations. The building of the bridge is being rushed 
without having the correction made. Very earnestly Eamonn 
de Valera tells the workmen and overseers that the work 
can not go on until the calculation has been rectified. He 
does not tell them that the rectification is easy or that it 
can be made in a short time. It requires moral purpose to 
make the correction. But man is a moral being and he 
can make a moral conquest. “What he must, he can.” The 
categorical imperative survives for Eamonn de Valera. 

If he were only the moralist-mathematician he would be 
merely in the ranks of the intellectuals. But Eamonn de 
Valera has an entry and a mission into the affairs of the 
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world. He speaks as one having authority from a resurgent 
and resolute people. 

That authority is unique in the political world of to-day. 
Between the Irish and their leaders the old compact as be- 
tween clan and chief is made—“Spend me and defend me.” 
See Eamonn de Valera, preferably in a small hall and 
speaking to a purely Irish audience. What a difference 
there is between this and an ordinary political meeting! 
It is not that he speaks to an enthusiastic audience—it is 
that he speaks to an audience whose every member is aware 
of a personal relationship to the speaker. He is something 
more than a tribune speaking. To resume the idea of chief 
and clan he is one on whose vigour and integrity depend 
the milk of the cow and the growth of the crop. Such 
contacts as these give, not only Eamonn de Valera but every 
Irish leader of to-day a unique position in the political 
world. These men are there to bear witness to a faith of 
a people. They may not consider the rewards of political 
service. And they can not but live up to a standard of 
heroism and rectitude. If one of the hundreds of hunger- 
strikers had taken food from their gaolers, the four waves, 
as in the ancient chronicles, would have moaned dismally 
on their shores, the Banshee would have cried in the glens; 
there would have been a diminution of virtue in the men 
and women of Eirinn. It is these imponderables—the 
visions and ideas of a race—that make the Irish leaders, 
known and unknown, stronger than the cabinet ministers of 
an Empire. 

Eamonn de Valera, whose father was a Spaniard, like 
Padraic Pearse whose father was an Englishman, is all 
Celt in his action and reaction to all this historic sentiment. 
He has not to be looking anxiously back to know what his 
people want. He knows. And he is convinced that they 
want nothing that is incompatible with the moral ideas that 
should sway peoples as they sway individuals. He has been 
written about as an agitator and as an outlaw. Never was 
there a man who is less of either. As regards Ireland’s case 
there is nothing to be agitated for—there is only an axiom 
to be vindicated, and as for law and order he is a man 
who considers little else. The idea that he stands for is 
extravagant to the minds of some. He is convinced that 
when the English people and the Irish minority accept the 
idea of an Irish Republic the way will be open for recon- 
ciliation. In his calculation, too, there is possibly an error— 
the error of over-estimating the number of disinterested 
minds in the world to-day. 

Papraic CoLtum. 


PAINTING. 
A VERY ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Just before tea time every day the Summer Exhibition 
of the British Royal Academy at Burlington House 
is thronged with visitors. The scene is impressive by 
contrast with the American Academy’s display. The 
primary distinction between the official art of the two 
countries lies in the fact that in America it is only the 
opening which can be called in newspaper slang a 
social event, whereas the whole season at Burlington 
House preserves a titillation of popular interest. This 
does not mean, I hasten to add, that there is a higher 
level of zesthetic appreciation in England. Apart from 
the small independent exhibitions, and the folk who 
welcome and understand the work of the independents, 
the state of the fine arts in this island seems to be 
appreciably lower than in America. A®sthetics have 
simply nothing to do with the popularity of Burlington 
House. The British Academy is at bottom a delicate 
social barometer. 

It is high time that we ceased to wail and cavil at 
the quality of Academy exhibitions. We ought to 
know by now what to expect from them. They are 
what they are—a reflection of the moods and dis- 
positions of people whose esthetic zeal on weekdays 
is about as exalted as their religious fervour on the 
Sabbath—and any exhibition that dared to go nearer 
genuine art and farther away from emotional tepidity 


would no longer perform the eminent service of hold- 
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ing the mirror up to Society (with a capital S). The 
chief mission of the Academy, apart from its obvious 
use as a market, is to exhibit the visitor. It is because 
the Academy is so faithful to its visitors that it is so 
disloyal to the artist. The model Academician is a 
man who lives emotionally and intellectually at the 
mean level of the people who appreciate him. The 
qualification for success is that he should be a repre- 
sentative stock-broker, cleric, civil servant, or country 
gentleman who incidentally possesses a certain manual 
dexterity. Hence the assiduous mediocrity of Bur- 
lington House. 

The supply of properly harnessed and_ blinded 
Academicians is no doubt larger in Great Britain 
than in America. And this accounts perhaps for the 
fact that the scale of things at Burlington House is 
more massive. The Royal Academy exhibits more 
pictures, it uses more gallery space, it encourages more 
‘visitors to look at the pictures, and (Heaven save the 
mark!) it has bigger pictures to look at. But the 
British Academicians, as one might expect, are a little 
more stuck in the mud than the American, and they 
relapse frequently into a pompous mediocrity which 
has not even the merit of supreme technical com- 
petence. The corresponding American parades his 
weaknesses timidly: he is not sure but that there may 
be something arresting in the fire and ardour of the 
younger men whose pictures he contrives so vigilantly 
to keep in the background. The Fellow of the Royal 
Academy, on the other hand, is able to overcome any 
sense of artistic deficiency by his superbly impreg- 
nable social tradition. He can neglect to scale Par- 
nassus as long as his reception in Mayfair is as- 
sured. The Royal Academy feels itself secure as long 
as the existing order is secure, and the present ex- 
hibition shows no undue misgiving about the exist- 
ing social order. 

A tour of Burlington Heuse gives happy evidence 
that the British Empire is back on the old stand of 
business as usual. There was a period during the 
war when we were assured that this relapse into the 
slovenly habits of the Victorian peace was impossible. 
With a little pains one may recall the time when the 
world was so uncalloused to murder and starvation as 
to think that the war must inevitably compensate its 
filthy necessities by effecting splendid social trans- 
formations. We were assured on every side that the 
world could never, never be the same again. Society 
was going to be—oh! so different, and in anticipation 
of this happy issue the young imperialists of the Round 
Table school began to talk with sanguine rationality 
about the future of the British Commonwealth. 

The British Academy of 1920 has a different story 
to tell. The war is over, and the war itself intrudes 
in the galleries with just a few pictures of audacious 
puerility. The dominant feature of the exhibition is 
a monster portrait of their Royal Majesties, attended 
by a couple of clerical dignitaries. The subjects in- 
dicate by their modest and affable pose, and the help 
of a few corroborative words kindly limned by the 
artist, that the success of British arms had been 
achieved not by their Majesties—as had been fondly 
supposed—but by God. As a painting this particular 
achievement is a masterpiece of ineptitude; but more 
serious interest attaches to the fact that it is shown 
without the faintest note of dubiety or apology. A 
community which had achieved an esthetic revolution 
would no doubt have kept such a picture from being 
painted: but a State that was on the verge of a social 
revolution would, in order to reduce the provocation 
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to riot, keep this massive tablet from ever being hung. 
The mere presence of this picture is profoundly 
relevant to the political observer, for it gives the 
mood of the whole exhibition and demonstrates what 
its visitors are thinking. Other countries have been 
raked by war and riddled by famine; other countries 
have lost territories, principalities, and potentates ; 
other countries have slowly subsided into a condition 
of barbarism. In the British Islands nothing has 
changed but the prices. Hard by Burlington House, 
in Trafalgar Square, the veteran beggars, and the 
beggared veterans, swarm as thickly as ever they did 
in the post-African War days. The world has been 
made a little safer for bureaucracy. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


POETRY. 


THE BARCAROLE OF JAMES SMITH. 


With willing arms I row and row 

So dear a freight that I must know 

The moment is the point of time 

When James Smith changes, grows sublime, 
And hurries to the flaming tryst 

Of Love, that ancient alchemist, 

And grows into his thoughts and comes 

To half awaked millenniums. 


I could imagine madrigals 

With curiously dying falls 

To creep into your little ears 

And lift you with me through the years. 
But you would barely understand 

Why you were lifted, long for land, 

And tell me to row back again 

From heaven to the Vast Inane. 


Meanwhile I sit and row the boat 

And catch your laughter, watch your throat 
And mouth sway perilously near 

And burn away the atmosphere. 

The sunset shakes me almost free 

From river, boat and lunacy. 

You say it’s rather like a fish 

Of crimson on a golden dish? 


It may be so. It may be I 

Have other thoughts that signify 

A closer meaning for us two... . 
But 1 must row and what’s to do? 
If you could see yourself and be 
The rower, look through eyes of me 
Not knowing what was hid inside 
Your little head—but that’s denied. 


You'll be the freight until the end: 
I'll be the rower—and the friend. 
And you will never know the thought 
That makes you curiously wrought 
In other substance than you are: 
And I will steer by some vague star 
That is not even lit for you, 

And I daresay the star will do. 


If I were not James Smith but one 
Not haunted by the desert sun 

Of too excessive visioning 

Perhaps you’d be a different thing 
And quite unusual, but that 

At most is but conjectured at. . 

So willingly I row and row 

And let you wonder while I know. 


Hersert S. GoRMAN, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A CHALLENGE TO RADICALISM. 


Sms: In the course of a discussion of “The Liberalism of 
Randolph Bourne” which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Freeman, Mr. Harold Laski says that “the main need of 
liberalism is a technique of organization.” I am bound first 
to thank Mr. Laski for suggesting a most interesting train 
of thought, and then to say that I disagree with him most 
heartily. Liberalism already has a pretty thoroughly de- 
veloped technique—the technique of political democracy. 
What liberals need is not the further development of this 
technique as an end in itself, but the thoroughgoing con- 
viction that political democracy at its best is nothing more 
than a means, and a most cumbersome and uncertain means, 
for the attainment of economic freedom. In other words, 
liberals stand in need of a radical change of heart. 

With radicals the case is different. Here we find a gen- 
eral acceptance of the proposition that economic freedom is 
the foundation of all good things in social life; and here, 
on the other hand, there is the widest possible disagree- 
ment as to the technique of organization necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of this fundamental liberty. 

That much must be destroyed, the radicals are all agreed, 
but they are by no means agreed as to what means of de- 
struction should be employed. And much less are they 
agreed upon the character of the new organization that 
should replace the old. In fact, the radicals tend to con- 
fine their attention to the gay business of destructive criti- 
cism, with little thought of the responsibilities that recon- 
struction would impose if the work of destruction should 
happen to be successful. And yet the lesson of every revo- 
lution is that the destruction of old tyrannies simply pre- 
pares the way for new ones, unless the work of reconstruc- 
tion is most carefully planned in advance. 

Although as a matter of course no amount of academic 
discussion can develop plans which will meet all the even-’ 
tualities of the future, I nevertheless feel very earnestly 
that no radical can fairly appeal for the destruction of any 
existing institution until he has first submitted a detailed 
plan for reconstruction which meets every test of reason. 
No such obligation rests with the defenders of things as 
they are, for the mere fact that society has gotten along 
somehow under the old regime is the strongest argument 
in defence of existing institutions. At the risk of losing 
favour with all my radical friends, I feel bound to say that 
where purely destructive activity is concerned, I consider 
the soap-boxing of the Lusk Committee and the Attorney- 
General less foolish and less dangerous than the soap-box- 
ing of the anarchists. I am heartily tired of red flags, and red 
fire, and red ranting about this, that, and the other obvious 
abuse of the old economic order: but this does not mean 
that I am satisfied to let well enough alone. What I am 
looking for—and I have a great multitude with me—is the 
kind of constructive radicalism that will give both the 
friends and the enemies of the new regime something solid 
to set their teeth in. 

If the radicals will accept the obligations of careful, 
methodical, and constructive thought, they will find them- 
selves faced immediately with a myriad of practical prob- 
lems involved in a socialist or syndicalist reorganization 
and operation of society—problems connected with technical 
education and the functions of the technician in industry, 
with prices and exchange, with foreign trade and interna- 
tional relations, with the development of colonies and the 
reorganization of backward peoples, and with a hundred 
other matters of like importance. In other words, there 
rests upon the radicals the obligation to develop in theory 
a new economics and a new political economy—a “tech- 
nique of organization” which will bear the tests of the 
severest criticism. And until this has been accomplished, 
the apostles of the new order can not fairly ask for the 
opportunity to submit their system, or systems, to the harder 
tests of actual experience. I am, etc., GALLERIUS. 


ONE READER’S OPINION. 

Sirs: Although from its title it was clearly not intended for 
me, I took the liberty of reading the editorial in your issue 
of 2 June called “A Suggestion to the Rich.” My own 
riches are exclusively of the sort that thieves do not break 
in on, nor moths nor rust corrupt, and probably that is 
why I find myself not wholly in accord with the spirit of 
that article. 

As a labouring-man, however, I am particularly cheered 
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to note your view that “there is nothing sinister about the 
capitalist; he is a natural friend and not an oppressor of 
labour.” JI have quoted this sentence to some of my fellow- 
workmen, and have been pleased to see that the news in- 
spires in them sentiments of relief comparable only with my 
own. Capital, as I have always known, is the natural friend 
(I had almost said the natural property) of the labourer, 
but I never before realized that the private owner of cap- 
ital, who enjoys possession of the machinery the labourer 
would like to control, and receives the income from interest 
which the labourer would be glad to pocket, is also the 
“protector of the working-man.” 

I wish the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(whom I notice you commend on another page of that same 
issue) could see your statement anent the capitalist, as well 
as your remark in an earlier number that “the industries 
that make New York the greatest manufacturing city in 
the world—feathers, cigars, printing, hats, furs, clothing, 
cloaks and suits—are unprivileged. Potash and Perlmut- 
ter are unprivileged.”” I am sure many of these Clothing 
Workers would be surprised to hear that their real oppres- 
sors are not the employers who underpay them (whenever 
they can), but only the landlords of the country. 

The Freeman has so frequently expressed its compassion 
for the sad lot of the poor capitalist—ground down along 
with labour under the heel of the landowner—that I half 
expect it to come forth some day with the slogan ‘“Capital- 
ists of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
gains and a world to claim!” 

Perhaps I am a little meticulous—perhaps I am not suf- 
ficiently versed in the philosophy of Mr. Henry George— 
but I confess it puzzles me to find the “most radical maga- 
zine in America” cheerfully accepting private ownership of 
industrial capital, and private receipt of business profits and 
of interest, and attributing all the ills of modern civiliza- 
tion to private acquisition of the right to economic rent. 
In all good humour, I never before realized that such an 
attitude could be called “radical.” 

For my part, I have sometimes suspected that the next 
‘vital development in social reorganization would probably 
be the expropriation of the industrial capitalist and the as- 
sumption of his powers and functions by syndicalist or- 
ganizations of the town-workers. In the meanwhile, I 
thought, private property in land (however much to be 
deprecated) might for some time continue to drag on a 
sickly rural existence. But perhaps this point of view ex- 
cludes me from the ranks of the radicals, and classes me 
hopelessly with such sentimentalists and conservatives as 
Messrs. Lenin and Trotzky. I am, etc. 


New York City. Rosert L. Wo tr. 


THE FATE OF THE HERMITAGE COLLECTION. 


Sirs: They have a way in Revolutionary Russia of taking 
facts for granted and of passing on to things that are not 
yet facts but may with diligent thought and discussion and 
experiment develop to that estate. The world, for instance, 
has jabbered a lot of sentimental mystery and romance 
about the Tsar and his supposed murder. Russia—at least 
while I was there during the first six months of the Bol- 
shevik regime—had forgotten Nicholas II as completely 
as Nicholas I. He and the whole network of royal blood 
and tradition had been displaced by ideas and personalities 
more significant and engrossing. The Tsar was dead be- 
fore he died, so far as Russia was concerned. 

In reading Journeyman’s inquiries in this week’s Freeman 
into the fate of the Hermitage Collection of paintings in 
Petrograd, it occurred to me that this trait of contemporary 
(Russia may be adduced to explain the lack of information 
regarding it in countries beyond the blockade. Russians, 
no matter what their class or rank, know—whether they 
admit it or not—that the proletarian dictators have as much 
pride in Russian artistic possessions as any of their country- 
men of variant economic beliefs. They simply took it for 
granted, therefore, when Lunacharsky as Commissar of 
Education sent the most precious of the canvasses from the 
Hermitage and the Alexander III Collections to the safety 
vaults under the Kremlin during the German advance on 
the capital in the winter of 1917-1918. They took it for 
granted, too, when bourgeois collectors were prosecuted for 
trying to sell Old Masters, privately owned, into possession 
outside Russia. I suppose some countries might take great 
credit unto themselves for such a course. But Russia has 
more important things to tell the world. 

Just exactly what has happened to the treasures of the 
Hermitage since the nullification of Brest-Litovsk and the 
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disappearance of the German menace, I do not know. Petro- 
grad has had other threats since then, and Lunacharsky is 
probably no more eager to recruit the Louvre or the National 
Gallery than he was to augment the Kaiser’s private col- 
lection. The chances are that they are still in Moscow and 
that a place has been found for their public exhibition, either 
in the Kremlin itself or in one of the new capital’s many 
museums or galleries. At any rate, the world need not ex- 
pect to see them listed among exportable materials when the 
blockade is lifted. I am, etc., 


Oriver M. SAYLER. 
New York City. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE. 
Stirs: In your article on “The Claim of the Future” in 
your issue of 2 June you present a very interesting inter- 
pretation of the young Disraeli as a believer in “the prowess 
of youth to direct the mind of a nation to those reforms of 
abuses which threatened the whole structure of society.” 
A’s you seem to share this belief, and to apply it to the 
present day, you may be glad to know that there exists 
an organization which is trying to co-ordinate and make 
effective this spirit of youth as an instrument of social 
progress in this country. The “Young Democracy” was 
founded only two years ago, and has been in active opera- 
tion not much more than a year; its concrete results to 
date are necessarily small. Its formal profession of faith 
is in a sense indefinite, but only in the same sense that ap- 
plies to Disraeli’s position and that of your editorial; in- 
deed, so far as I can judge, the three positions are identical. 

Many radicals have been rather scornful of “Young 
Democracy” for its failure to espouse any set formula of 
reform or revolution. This scorn is not unnatural; the 
writer confesses to having originally shared some of it. 
There are good and obvious reasons why genuine radicals 
must be suspicious of what looks like vagueness. But no 
one, I think, who attended the recent national conference of 
the organization (at Arden, Delaware) carried away any 
impression of vagueness, nor yet of indecision. Members 
of the “Young Democracy” believe that convictions are apt 
to be more effective if based upon facts. For that reason 
they lay special emphasis on plans to get before each other, 
and the general public; as many facts as possible, especially 
facts which find it comparatively hard to get public presenta- 
tion through other channels. They have faith that if the 
truth can only be known, the spirit of youth can be de- 
pended upon to inspire action suited to the occasion. They 
are teady enough for action; but it must be intelligent 
action. If this sounds to any of your readers still too 
romantically vague, it would be worth their while to ex- 
amine the rolls of the organization, which are open to all, 
and see how many of its members are actually justifying 
their faith by works. The membership ranges from the 
I. W. W., via Socialists and ex-Socialists of all shades and 
the Committee of Forty-eight, to the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. Whether there are any members who 
style themselves Anarchists or not, I do not know. 

Any of your readers who believe in the spirit of youth, 
and want to help it to devote itself to intelligent activity, 
are cordially urged to get in touch with “Young Democ- 
racy.” The national headquarters are at 51 Greenwich 
Avenue, New York City. There are local units in various 
cities; that which covers Philadelphia and vicinity may he 
addressed at P. O. Box 1634, Philadelphia. 

IE, 1, 
EXIT GENERAL DYER. 
Sirs: Your reference to the outcome of the British Govern- 
ment’s inquiry into the Amritsar massacre is silent upon the 
one feature in the whole ghastly story which is mildly credit- 
able to the authorities concerned. The gallant officer who 
with his machine guns caused those five hundred Indians to 
know a more blessed peace than even the pax Britannica, 
has been directed by the Commander in Chief of the Indian 
Army to resign his appointment as Brigade Commander. 
You might also have added to your account the further fact 
that an insistent demand is being made by several prom- 
inent members of Parliament that General Dyer be tried by 
court martial for his excess of zeal—but so far the British 
Government has neither acceded to nor rejected this demand. 
From what I know of the temper of the public mind in 
England on the Amritsar affair the matter is hardly likely 
to remain where it now stands. I trust you will not fail 
to inform your readers as to the final outcome. I am, etc., 
Jeni 
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THE PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP AT HOME. 


Sms: Many excellent people seem to be scared by the pros- 
pect of what is called the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
but, after all, what is the nature of the dispensation under 
which we are living to-day in this country? I do not mean 
on the political side—nobody who is acquainted with our 
State legislatures and with Congress could for a moment 
suspect that we are ruled by workers. It is rather in our 
social life that the proletariat has us by the throat. This 
fact is constantly being brought home to me, and sometimes 
in pretty grim and startling ways. Thus for instance—a 
good friend of mine who is blessed with one of the rarest 
things on earth, a good cook, was lamenting to me the other 
day that he and his wife were earnestly desirous of having 
a child, but they did not dare to do so because they knew 
that “Emily would leave at once as soon as she heard of it, 
and servants are so hard to get nowadays. Besides there’s 
our janitor, he won’t stand for children in our apartment 
house.” Could a dictatorship go further than that, I ask 
you? I am, etc., A Keaaee 


“FOR NECESSARY EXPENSES.”’ 


Sirs: We shall not be at odds, I think, regarding the fol- 
lowing passages from “Bleak House’ as having a close 
applicability to men and events in our own time and country: 


Sir Thomas Doodle has found that he must throw himself upon the 
country—chiefly in the form of sovereigns and beer. In this meta- 
morphosed state he is available in a good many places simultane- 
ously, and can throw himself upon a considerable portion of the 
country at one time, Britannia being much occupied in pocketing 
Doodle in the form of sovereigns, and swallowing Doodle in the 
form of beer, and in swearing herself black in the face that she 
does neither—plainly to the advancement of her glory and morality 
—the London season comes to a sudden end, through all the Doodle- 
ites and Coodleites dispersing to assist Britannia in those religious 
exercises. 


Again. Sir Leicester Dedlock is addressing his guests after 
dinner in the library at Chesney Wold: 


‘I am shocked, for the credit of Englishmen, to be constrained to 
inform you that the party has not triumphed without being put 
to enormous expense. Hundreds,’ says Sir Leicester, eyeing the 
cousins with increasing dignity and swelling indignation, ‘hundreds 
of thousands of pounds!’ 


One of the cousins, Volumnia Dedlock, innocently asks: 


‘What for?’ 

‘Volumnia,’ remonstrates Sir Leicester, with his utmost severity. 
‘Volumnia!’ 

‘No, no, I don’t mean what for,’ cries Volumnia, with her favourite 
little scream. ‘How stupid I am! I mean what a pity.’ 

‘I am glad,’ returns Sir Leicester, ‘that you do mean what a pity.’ 

Volumnia hastens to express her opinion that the shocking people 
ought to be tried as traitors, and made to support the Party. 

‘I am glad,’ repeats Sir Leicester, unmindful of these mollify- 
ing sentiments, ‘that you do mean what a pity. It is dis- 
graceful to the electors. But as you, though inadvertently, and 
without intending so unreasonable a question, asked me ‘“‘what for”? 
let me reply to you. For necessary expenses. And I trust to your 
good sense, Volumnia, not to pursue the subject here or elsewhere.’ 


Dickens, thou shoulds’t be living at this hour. I am, etc., 
Wee: 


VEE ane 
OBERON COMES TO BROADWAY. 


Onty members of that great leisure class between 
six and sixteen years of age—or kindred vagabonds— 
should go to Fairyland at ten-thirty on a busy Satur- 
day morning. But the announcement of Miss Van 
Volkenburg’s puppets at the Little Theatre, off Broad- 
way, tempted me with memories of a previous puppet 
show, on a roaring busy street-corner in Liverpool, 
where the crowd nevertheless stood and gaped at one 
small performer with a humped back persistently and 
ludicrously hammering another with a huge red nose, 
until an American sailor paid too earnest a compli- 
ment to a British sailor’s girl, and the whole scene— 
puppet show and all—dissolved along the street in a 
welter of churning blue uniforms. And then there 
was that earlier puppet show, when two of us, com- 
ing from a noonday swim in a small brook, had 
found, under the trees of the little French village 
church and right opposite the Epiceric, a great red 
wagon with “Le Mariage de” some one or other, 
playing in full swing to its delighted audience... . 


Under the influence of these reflections, the office- 
door seemed to slip idly open and let me slide out, 
to hurry away to the Little Theatre. I found it filled 
with excited children, laughing and squirming as they 
settled into their seats. 

Presently the tiny curtain rose and the Fairies ap- 
peared, soaring down through the air in a more con- 
vincingly fay-like manner than any previous elves of 
my acquaintance. There was, in fact, throughout, so 
much mysterious “reality” about the performance of 
these magic little figures that it was difficult to resist 
the notion that Shakespeare himself must have in- 
tended a presentation of just such a kind. The play 
was deftly edited—or “‘disarranged” as the programme 
had it—by Miss Van Volkenburg; all reference to 
the merely mortal lovers was omitted, and only the 
immortal Bottom and his troupe, and the fairies 
themselves, sported and glimmered in their little land. 
Managed in this fashion, the performance was a 
revelation both of the capacities of the puppets and 
of the witchery and grotesqueness of the fairy scenes 
in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” I have seen a 
good many productions of that divine comedy, in all 
sorts of conditions—on the conventional stage and 
under the open sky—and Miss Van Volkenburg’s 
delicate sprites gave not the least compelling of the 
illusions. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” would, indeed, 
seem to be admirably adapted to the possibilities and 
limitations of the puppet show, and it is a pity that 
its presentation in this manner is not more often at- 
tempted. The marionette is especially suited for two 
kinds of mimetic art, and decidedly unsuited for 
all other kinds. Tragedy, character-portrayal, sub- 
tleties of delineation, obviously lie beyond the pup- 
pet’s power—protests of a few extreme puppet-lovers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. A marionette per- 
formance of “Hamlet” or “Rosmersholm” or “Getting 
Married” would be merely freakish and bizarre. But 
in caricature, or in fantasy, the little figures come 
into their own. Just because they are imperfect in 
mimicry of human action, there is something irresist- 
ibly ludicrous in their portrayal of the comic. It is 
as though they stripped away the pompous mask of 
human pretence, and showed portentious absurdity 
for the stiff and wooden thing it is. Bottom was 
as admirable a puppet as Tartarin of Tarascon would 
be, if he could be induced to come upon that stage. 
On the other hand, the marionettes are able to do 
with ease and grace some things that human actors 
can not do at all (save possibly in the movies). They 
can leave solid ground, for example, and float 
dancing like eider-down through the tree-tops; they 
can appear marvellously from nowhere, and vanish 
soundlessly through the roof of the world. But best 
of all, they are “teeny,” and it is this delicious and 
irreproduceable quality of littleness which gives such 
fascination to their portrayal of the magic wisps that 
flit beyond the unreal rim of cobweb-land. “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” excels in affording the pup-. 
pets scope for their historic Punch-and-Judy role, as 
well as their elfin qualities, and Miss Van Volken- 
burg is to be congratulated upon the skill with which 
she has improved her opportunity. 

The lighting of the puppets’ stage deserves especial 
praise. Some of the scenes, as those in Oberon’s 
wood, were strangely beautiful; they were contrived 
to give an impression of great distance, so that the 
spectator seemed to be gazing through a crystal into 
the depths of a far, haunted land. Puck, like a green 
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glow-worm, flickering here, there, and everywhere, 
sang or whispered his lyric lines with the most rol- 
licking laughter ever heard on land or sea. Oberon 
was indeed a knavish and evil king—I never before 
realized the mischievous capacities of that spiteful 
sprite. And those exciting little creations, the fairy 
Flibbertigibbets, two small grubs that hopped about 
in agitated attendance upon Oberon, brought rippling 
choruses of glee from the audience. 

If the performance had a fault, it lay chiefly in the 
very conditions of the production. A puppet play 
is of necessity an intimate affair—it goes best on a 
circus-wagon with a knot of spectators pressing close 
against the wheels, or in a room, or at most in a 
miniature box-like theatre. So much of the illusion is 
lost when the features of the dolls are not distinguish- 
able, that New York’s Little Theatre, for all that it 
deserves its name, seems still too large for Oberon. 
Does not this need of close contact with the audi- 
ence point to even more appropriate spheres for the 
marionettes, such as the kindergarten, or the school 
play-house, or the very nursery itself? (Have you a 
little puppet show in your home?) Miss Van Volken- 
burg would render a useful service in publishing the 
tricks of her trade, so that they might be accessible to 
all comers. 

After the play, I heard some of the members of the 
audience speculating whether or not the fairies they 
had seen were “real.” Myself, I was troubled by no 
such qualms. But then, only the young are sophis- 
ticated, nowadays. 

Rosert L. Wo tr. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue other evening, in the full light of the moon, I dis- 
covered my sensitiveness to a new pleasure: I had wit- 
nessed one of Albert Pinkham Ryder’s weird marine 
effects, a boat with shadowed sail blotted against a sky 
flecked with two resolute, opaque, cockleboat clouds. 
Many times I have been thrilled by the ghastly visions 
of Ryder, but I had never thought that they were in- 
digenous to any landscape this side of hell, and it used 
to amaze me to think that this artist, with his frail, lim- 
ited palette and his disreputably oleaginous methods, had 
created out of his lonely consciousness a frosty, terror- 
stricken Nature that was all his own. Now that my eyes 
have been opened however I discover that Ryder was 
continually drawing frem Nature and that any bread- 
and-butter mortal may get the same mystical shiver out 
of many a nocturnal scene if he will but keep his eyes 
open and not loiter with leaden feet on city pavements. 


Tuts extension of the field of perception is one of the 
capital achievements of the artist, let the intra- 
impressionists say what they please. Man is a mole and 
each new artist gives him a fresh organ of sense. Until 
Whistler began to paint, the chimneys of London pro- 
duced nothing beyond olfactory disgust—in reaction 
against which the Pre-Raphaelites buried their heads in 
the bosom of the Middle Ages—and the suggestion that 
it was possible to distil zsthetic satisfaction out of the 
appalling murkiness of the London sky seemed as 
ridiculous as the notion of extracting perfume from coal 
tar. It remained for Whistler to demonstrate in rapture 
that if you closed your nose to the smell and your lungs 
to the dust and your mind to the muddled wastefulness 
of this London smoke, the visual harmonies in blue and 
gray as you strolled along by the Thames were worth 
coming miles to see. How long would it have taken our 
mistutored humanity to see violet shadows on a sunlit 
day had the impressionists not pointed out the esthetic 
utility of half-shut eyes? Stop the man in the street and 
he will still tell you that all shadows are either brown 
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or gray. That sort of thing is the price we forever pay 
for using our eyes—to think with. 


CoNGRESSMAN Fess would appear to prefer a quantitative 
to ‘a qualitative standard of legislation. He proudly 
boasts that the Sixty-sixth Congress has placed on the 
statute-books more laws than any preceding Congress, 
some three hundred and fifty-seven in all. Mr. Fess is 
a lawyer, and hence perhaps inclined to be partial to 
any enhancement of the legal profession, whether by way 
of prestige or emolument. To the plain man, this record 
addition to lawyers’ law simply means so much more 
quicksand for him to avoid, with a proportionate in- 
crease in fees for lawyers to pilot him through. In his 
lighter moments he is apt to be reminded of the Ken- 
tucky editor’s boast that the men of his State spit more 
and spit further than the men of any other State. The 
editor may have been right about his Kentuckians, as 
Mr. Fess is right about the Congress; the only question 
is, what good does it do? 


Mr. Fess’s pean of praise, intended no doubt for use 
in spell-binding the electorate, reminds me of a delight- 
ful evening not long ago, with Art Young, cartoonist, 
observer, critic and gentleman sans peur et sans reproche. 
Not for nothing did Art spend weeks and months in 
the Congressional press-galleries, getting close-ups of 
our picturesque legislators. I had always marvelled at 
the way his cartoonist’s art had caught their character- 
istic expressions, and I learned the reason that evening. 
Like Boardman Robinson, he does it because he knows 
their characteristic qualities so well. With the queer 
sense one sometimes has in dreams, of being in two 
places at once, I was transported straight into the House 
gallery when I heard him impersonate a typical Southern 
member dilating on the glorious achievements of the 
Sixty-third Congress. He had it all; the Congressional 
voice and manner, the standard Congressional expression 
of face and eye, that odd expression of impenetrable 
stupidity feigning unfathomable profundity, and above 
all, the standard Congressional “line.” ‘‘Mist’ Speakah,” 
he enunciated ponderously, “Mist’ Speakah, Ah considah 
that th’ Six’ thi’d Congress has placed on th’ statute- 
books o’ these ’Nited States three’ th’ mos’ fun’mental 
an’ fah-reachin’ pieces’ leg’slation ev’ conceived by th’ 
brain o’ man. Ah think Ah may say, Mist’ Speakah, 
*thout feah o’ s’ccessful cont’diction, that these three 
laws, placed on th’ statute-books o’ these ’Nited States 
by this heah Dem’cratic Congress, cons’tute th’ ve’y 
aptheosis o’ th’ spit of a triumphant democ’cy.” 


Yes, Art had it all; the old moth-eaten, hand-me-down 
goods that have formed the staple of nine-tenths of 
“Congressional oratory’ ever since the inception of that 
peculiar and pernicious school; modes of expression as 
old and as enervating and stagnant as the air in the 
Congressional Chambers; the perennial guff and flap- 
doodle that clutters the Congressional Record and adds 
millions to the expense of “government.” But I shall 
not dig through the Record to find Mr. Fess’s speech or 
to find out what the Congress has done to call it forth. 
Why should any one read the Record? If one wants 
to make a fair estimate of the Congress and its lucubra- 
tions, why bother to read anything? Send for Art Young. 


Few would imagine that in America exists a great store- 
house of genuine folk-song, but such is the fact. For 
three seasons past Mr. Cecil Sharp, the well-known 
authority on English folk-songs and dances has visited 
the half forgotten colony of British settlers which has 
lived with few changes of speech or customs for 250 to 
300 years in the Appalachian Mountains. Speaking in 
London recently Mr. Sharp told of his work among these 
strange people. He believes them to be the descendants 
of English settlers who had emigrated to the Southern 
States about 250 or 300 years ago, and disappointed at 
finding a slave colony where their labour was not needed, 
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and where, without capital, they could do nothing, had 
wandered far afield and penetrated the mountains where 
they became lost. Here no tradition of the outside world 
reached them for many years. They have thus become a 
closely knit clan or tribe. Their language to-day, says 
Mr. Sharp, is a mixture of what is called Cockney and 
American, which happens to be the tradition of Eliza- 
bethan speech. In this remote land everybody sings. 
Mere children sing strange and beautiful old ballads 
many of them variants of traditional English songs. The 
general musical standard of these people Mr. Sharp 
found to be higher than elsewhere in these United 
States. Which is a statement worth pondering over. 


Tue International Congress of Gregorian Chant recently 
held in New York, and marked by special musical serv- 
ices in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was of a good deal more 
than sectarian or ecclesiastical interest. It might justly 
be regarded as part of the movement in connexion with 
what is called community music, and should have its 
due influence on musical taste and appreciation among 
the people. For centuries past congregational singing 
in the Roman Catholic Church, as far as concerned 
participation in the Plain Song introduced by Pope 
Gregory in the sixth century, had been abandoned, the 
singing being done alone by the priests, deacons and 
choir. But the old Gregorian chant was originally sung, 
after the antiphonal manner of the Hebrew church, by 
both priests and people, and it was the late Pius X who 
sought to restore to the latter their function of partici- 
pation in the musical part of the church service. By 
many, however, it was thought practically impossible to 
teach congregations to sing the Gregorian chant cor- 
rectly, for it is by no means an easy and simple thing 
to do when it comes to mass singing. Very wisely a 
start was made with the children, and Mrs. Justine 
Ward devised a method by means of which already 
half a million children attending parochial schools in this 
country learnt to sing the Gregorian chant. The re- 
sults, as made apparent recently in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, under the direction of Dom Mocquereau, were deep- 
ly impressive, and demonstrated that already many adults 
as well as children have learned to sing the Gregorian 
chant, and that the beautiful Plain Song of the early 
church is once more coming into its own. 


As for the Community Music movement, it is steadily 
gaining ground throughout the country. The best organ- 
ized and most successful effort of its kind in New York 
is the Liberty Chorus, established about three years ago 
by Luigi Camilieri, a Greek gentleman with an Italian 
name, who formerly conducted a large choir in Athens 
which was sometimes to be heard by modern Athenians 
singing on the hill crowned by the Acropolis. Mr. 
Camilieri has a well-developed faculty for mass training 
in singing, and his chorus, the number of which at its 
full strength runs into the thousands, not only sings 
popular songs and choruses with precision, good phras- 
ing and correct intonation, but is now taking up more 
ambitious works with good results. 


Ir may be hoped that New York will one day have a 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen who favour the muni- 
cipalization of music, and who will devote a sufficient 
part of the funds raised by taxation to that purpose. In 
this respect the cities of the United States are sadly be- 
hind many in Europe, especially those in Germany and 
France. England, of course, is as backward as America. 
George Bernard Shaw, speaking recently before the 
British Music Society’s National Congress, pointed out 
how important it was that there should be in every 
centre of population a competent symphony orchestra 
and an opera house, and he urged that no child should 
be brought up without free and abundant access to the 
best music. Opposition to this plan comes not from peo- 
ple with anti-musical views so much as from those who 
fear that they will be called upon to bear fresh burdens 


of taxation. But as Mr. Shaw pointed out, municipal- 
ities have charge of the morals of a community, and 
these are often a great trouble to our “city fathers” 
because they go about the business of reformation in the 
wrong way, with the result that what they do is often 
worse than futile. The community, as Mr. Shaw re- 
minded his hearers, largely consists of young persons 
who are beginning to take a more general interest in 
their human relations, and it is worse than useless for 
those in authority to pursue a policy of puritanism and 
repression of their natural human impulses. The way 
to meet the problem is a natural one; it is to find an 
outlet in art for these impulses and emotions. Even the 
most parsimonious taxpayer might be persuaded that a 
generous municipal provision for music and art would 
make towards a healthier and better life, and thus to 
a reduction rather than to an increase in taxation. 


Or the many laudable attempts on the part of book pro- 
ducers and distributors to hypnotize a non-reading public 
into reading books, none holds greater interest than the 
ambulant shop that will furnish mild literary excitement 
this summer to the resorts on the North Shore, the Maine 
coast and in contiguous States. An automobile, especi- 
ally constructed for the purpose, will carry a miscellane- 
ous stock of books; it will be driven and managed by wo- 
men whose education and special training qualify them to 
advise as well as to sell. They will establish themselves 
in an appropriate spot in each town—after the usual 
advance work has been done, as with other public 
entertainments—and will exhibit their wares on tables 
close to the car as well as in the car itself, which is 
equipped with a comfortable window-seat and_ stools 
that can be drawn up to the shelves. The public will 
doubtless greatly profit by this piece of enterprise on the 
part of the Boston Bookshop for Boys and Girls, but 
probably none will get so much good out of the experi- 
ence as the lucky girls who are to be at the wheel. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


BOOKS. 


A MUSICAL PICTURE-GALLERY. 


“MusicaL Portraits’ Mr. Paul Rosenfeld calls these 
brief papers,’ of which each is a sort of snapshot of 
the essential personality of a musician, and all taken 
together make up a gallery of modern composers so 
penetrating, vivid and trenchant that no reader is 
likely to forget them. The method used is the. im- 
pressionist; the writer goes directly for the core of 
each subject, guided by an almost feminine clairvoy- 
ance, ignoring, as a child might, rather than opposing 
by argument, the conventional judgments that might 
obscure the object of his search. He neither dissects 
nor discusses; he divines. And his divinations he 


sets forth in a few sure and happy strokes—an image, 


a metaphor, an allegory—that illuminate the subject 
with a sharpness of effect like that of a landscape 
glimpsed by lightning. In almost every essay one 
may discover a key sentence that photographs the 
unique physiognomy of the composer treated. 
Moussorgsky “expresses the moving, lowly god, the 
god of the low broad forehead and peasant garb, that 
his people bears within it.” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le 
Coq d’or” is compared with “one of the pictures be- 
loved of Russian folk—a picture with bright and 
joyous dabs of colour, with clumsy but gleeful de- 
pictions of battles and cavalcades and festivities and 
banqueting tables loaded with fruits, meats and 
flagons.” Mahler’s colossal but vacuous symphonies 
“remind one of nothing so much as the huge, ugly, 


1“Musical Portraits: Interpretations of Twenty Modern Composers.” 
Paul Rosenfeld. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
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misshapen ‘giants’ that stand before the old Palace 
in Florence, work of the obscure sculptor who thought 
to outdo Michelangelo by sheer bulk.” Rachman- 
inoff’s second concerto is “a mournful banqueting on 
jam and honey. Reger is “a sort of musical cyclops, 
. . . bulging with knotty and unshapely muscles, an 
ogre of composition”; and Strawinsky “comes into 
the solemn conclave of musicians like a gamin with 
trumpet and drums.” 

Inevitably, the special pitfall of a method like Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s is over-subjectivity and sentimentalism, 
with its resultant turgidity and tendency to “fine 
writing.” The formula, “Listening to . . . we find 
ourselves feeling as though,” recurring on page after 
page, beguiles him into constantly multiplying im- 
ages and comparisons, with little relief of narrative 
or discussion, until our minds swim and our imagina- 
tions balk. When he tells us that “Under Scriabine’s 
touch the piano loses its old mechanical being, cries 
and chants like a bird, becomes at instants cat, ser- 
pent, flower, woman,” we feel like retorting that he 
is less unwilling than he says Berlioz was “to dis- 
hevel himself in the cause of expression.” And be- 
hind this slightly over-ripe luxuriance of language we 
become aware, as we read, of a temperamental bias 
that must be recognized and to some extent discounted 
for, especially in the essays on the impressionists, 
Debussy, Ravel, and Scriabine. Mr. Rosenfeld’s is a 
temperament sensuous and subjective rather than 
fastidious and aesthetically exacting. He is a con- 
fessed Wagnerian, even while he admits the “animal 
richness” of Wagner’s love-music in comparison with 
the “still and fragrant poesy” of Berlioz’; and though 
he pays eloquent tribute to Brahms (partly, to be 
sure, by way of damning Reger) he contemplates 
without dismay the possible supplanting of Chopin 
by Scriabine, trailing clouds of perfume, “mystic 
chords,” coloured lights, and theosophy. In short, he 
leans to the Oriental conception of art as delicious 
day-dream rather than to the Greek ideal of heightened 
and harmonized activity, so that the natural antidote 
and corrective of his views is a book like Mr. San- 
tayana’s “The Sense of Beauty.” His praise of 
the impressionists—that “their music carries only a 
portion of the composer’s intention. It carries only 
enough to ignite and set functioning the auditor’s im- 
agination”—needs to be qualified thus by Mr. San- 
tayana: . 

The indeterminate, like music to the sentimental, is a vague 
stimulus. It calls forth at random such ideas as may lie to 
hand, stirring the mind, but leaving it undisciplined and un- 
acquainted with any new object. . . . Whenever beauty is 
really seen and loved, it has a definite embodiment: the 
eye has precision, the work has style, and the object has 
perfection. 

Some readers will doubtless take exception, also, 
to the disrespectful tone, the debonair indifference to 
ideals of amenity and impartiality, with which Mr. 
Rosenfeld makes his attacks on the respectables of the 
musical world. Like the Strawinsky of his portrait, 
he is in the solemn conclave of the critics something 
of a “gamin with trumpet and drum.” But others, 
however they may dissent from some of his conclu- 
sions, will find the freshness and directness of his 
attack inspiriting and will concede him many palpable 
hits. Speaking of “the survival among the French of 
that institution named M. Camille Saint-Saéns,”’ for 
example, he asks: 

Do you know the ‘Phaeton’ of Saint-Saéns? Oh, never 


think that this little symphonic poem recounts the history 
of brilliant youth and its sun-chariot, the runaway steeds 
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and the bleeding shattered frame! The ‘Phaeton’ of whom 
Saint-Saéns sings is not the arrogant son of Phoebus. What- 
ever the composer may protest, it is the low, open-wheeled 
carriage that he is describing. He shows it to us coursing 
through the Bois de Boulogne on a bright spring morning. 
The new varnish of the charming vehicle gleams smartly, 
the light, rubber-tired wheels revolve swiftly, the silver-shod 
harnesses glisten in the sunny air. But alas, the ponies are 
frightened by something, doubtlessly the red dress of a 
singer of the Opéra Comique. There is a runaway, and 
before the steeds can be reined the phaeton is upset. No 
one is hurt, and in a few minutes the equipage is restored. 
Nevertheless, the composer can not control in himself a few 
sighs for the new coat of varnish now so rudely scratched. 


Only once in the book does this malicious wit strike 
our American world; but then it creates some havoc. 
The subject is Ornstein. 

Not a single one of the conductors in New York, [we read,] 


has dared consider performing his ‘Sinfonietta’... Of the 
Philharmonic Society, of course, one expects nothing. But 
one might suppose that the various organizations ... eager 


for the cause of the ‘new’ and the ‘modern’ would see to 
it that the musician whom such an authority as Ernest Bloch 
has declared to be the single composer in America who dis- 
plays positive signs of genius, was given his opportunity. 
The contrary has been the case. D’Indy’s foolish war 
symphony, the works of Henry Hadley, of Rachmaninoff, of 
David Stanley Smith, even of Dvorsky, that person who 
exists as little in the field of composition as he does in 
Biarritz, have received and do receive the attention of our 
powerful ones. 

One naturally looks eagerly for the opinions of so 
fresh and outspoken a critic on those deeper economic 
and social problems which link so closely with the 
condition and prospects of our music. Here again 
one finds no sustained theory, though that may come 
later. Meanwhile the tentative character of the sug- 
gestions now put forward by Mr. Rosenfeld are a 
virtue rather than a defect. His “asides” reveal a highly 
significant attitude toward our American indifference 
to art. There is for instance the striking passage in 
the article on “Strauss,” too long to quote, about the 
group which, “international in composition, 
arrogates to itself the style of modernity,” the group 
which, “without taste, without interest, without 
finesse, has come to dominate the world of art as the 
world of play, has come to demand distraction, sensa- 
tion, excitement which its unreal existence does not 
afford it.” There is the passage in the “Loeffler” 
about fashionable Boston, “an environment essentially 
tight and illiberal, a society that masks philistinism 
with toryism, and manages to drive its radical and 
vital and artistic youth, in increasing numbers every 
year, to other places in search of air.” And, per 
contra, there is this more constructive passage in the 
“Borodin” chapter: 

Has not the most recent time of all beheld a resurgence 

of the Russian spirit in the political field, an attempted re- 
constitution of society in the light of the just and fraternal 
and religious spirit with which this folk has ever been en- 
dowed, and of which, in all its misery, it has ever been 
aware? 
Finally, there is the opening paragraph of Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s brilliant portrait of Moussorgsky, a paragraph 
from which one need make no reservations either as 
to its facts or opinions. In spite of its length this 
passage deserves quotation here in full, if only for 
the reason that it is perhaps one of the most eloquent 
in the whole of this remarkable book: 

The music of Moussorgsky comes up out of a dense and 
livid ground. It comes up out of a ground that lies thickly 
packed beneath our feet, and that is wider than the widest 
waste, and deeper than the bottomless abysses of the sea. 
It comes up from a soil that descends downward through 


all times and ages, through all the days of humankind, down 
to the very foundations of the globe itself. For it grows 
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from the flesh of the nameless, unnumbered multitudes of 
men condemned by life throughout its course to misery. 
It has its roots where death and defeat have been. It has 
its roots in all bruised and maimed and frustrate flesh, in 
all flesh that might have borne a god and that perished bar- 
ren. It has its root in every being who has been without 
sun, in every being who has suffered cold and hunger and 
disease, and pierces down and touches every voiceless woe, 
every defeat that man has ever known. And out of that 
sea of mutilated flesh it rises like low, trembling speech, 
halting and inarticulate and broken. It has no high, com- 
pelling accent, no eloquence. And yet, it has but to lift 
its poor and quavering tones, and the splendour of the 
world is blotted out, and the great, glowing firmament is 
made a sorrowful gray, and, in a single instant, we have 
knowledge of the stern and holy truth, know the terrible 
floor on which we tread, know what man has ever suffered, 
and what our own existences can only prove to be. 

Mr. Rosenfeld’s first book of essays at once estab- 
lishes him as one of the few writers on music able 
really to illuminate their subject. 


DANIEL GREGORY Mason. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


Erunotocy has a curiously dual aspect. It can treat 
its subject-matter with all the objectivity of a natural 
science. Cultural traits may be noted much as a zoologist 
records the fauna of a given region, and their distribu- 
tion may be traced over the whole of the earth. Indeed, 
some writers have carried objective methods to the ex- 
tent of calculating mathematically how probable it is for 
certain features to appear together. Yet interesting and 
important as such studies undoubtedly are, they fail to 
convey a just picture of that intangible something repre- 
sented by each culture as a whole. For here, as in 
psychology, the whole is more than merely a collection of 
so many independent atoms. To catch the elusive es- 
sence that distinguishes one culture from another is a 
task generically different from that of reporting and 
classifying cultural phenomena. It makes demands upon 
a distinctively esthetic factor of our make-up, the 
capacity for sympathetically entering into a set of con- 
crete experiences and of transmitting to a wider circle 
the impressions received. That is difficult enough when 
the experience relates to our own culture: it becomes 
a well-nigh impossible ideal when the culture to be por- 
trayed is not only different but vastly remote from ours, 
separated by barriers of tradition and of speech as 
well. 

No wonder that attempts in this direction generally re- 
main half-hearted beginnings or outright failures and 
that even those most keenly sensible of the need for such 
work have contented themselves with pious wishes for 
its execution. Many have been deterred by the fear of 
colouring the picture with Caucasian rather than with 
primitive folk-thoughts. On the other hand, an un- 
qualifiedly genuine native view seems beyond reach, for 
the material provided in folk-tales, valuable as it is, 
affords only incidental glimpses of the aboriginal attitude. 

Under these conditions a recent publication by Dr. 
Paul Radin* must be hailed as a veritable godsend. Work- 
ing among the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, this investigator prevailed upon a middle-aged 
informant, who is designated by the letters ‘‘S.B.”, to jot 
down his reminiscences in the syllabary now current 
among his people. This autobiography was then trans- 
lated with the aid of a competent interpreter and is 
presented to the public with ample editorial annotations. 
The result is a human document of extraordinary value 
alike for the ethnologist, the psychologist, and the lay 
reader. 

Though there are several strange intrusions of Cau- 
casian civilization into the life of the modern Winne- 
bago, the old spirit has in many ways remained strangely 
intact. Superficial association with whites could not 
crush S. B.’s fidelity to the ancient code. We find him, 


1“The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian.’”’ Paul Radin. 


Uni- 
versity of California Prees: Berkeley, Cal. 


for instance, coolly aiding in the murder of a man from 
a hostile tribe in order to reap military renown in the 
approved traditional fashion. Altogether the absorbing 
passion for social distinction that animates primitive man 
to a degree rarely realized by the outsider is strikingly 
revealed by this autobiography. 

It is, however, S.B.’s religious experiences that are 
the pivotal point of the whole narrative. To appreciate 
them at their real significance one must first take into 
account the schism that has divided Winnebago society 
during the last decades. According to the ancient usage 
men were obliged to seek visions from the spirits and to 
participate in the current rituals. The acme of native 
ceremonialism was represented by the Medicine Dance, 
into which novices were initiated through a symbolical 
killing and resuscitation. But in quite recent times the 
ascendancy of the time-honoured doctrines was chal- 
lenged by a new cult whose votaries had imbibed some 
of the ethical and religious conceptions of Christianity 
and in a remarkable way compounded them with the 
older point of view. The outer symbol of their faith 
was the ritualistic eating of buttons of the peyote cactus, 
which produces remarkable hallucinatory and emotional 
effects. 

It is indeed fascinating to read how S. B., who had 
vainly sought visions in the old-fashioned way, is con- 
verted by the strange experiences induced by the mysteri- 
ous peyote. Through this change the reminiscences are 
transmuted into the confessions of a regenerated sinner. 
The narrator is giving “testimony”: he constantly exag- 
gerates his earlier wickedness as a natural man in order 
to shed all the more lustre upon his character in the re- 
born state. This must caution us against accepting his 
account as a photographic self-portrayal. But of course 
no one is interested in the extent of S. B.’s early philan- 
derings and debauches, nor does anyone care how long 
he may remain true to the ways of respectability. The 
rationalizations by which he unconsciously falsifies his 
career are themselves of the utmost value, as evidence of 
the psychology of religious conversion. His autobiography 
might well have been largely quoted from in James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

In the interest of ethnology and of the general public 
too, it is to be hoped that the example set by Dr. Radin 
will be widely emulated by his colleagues and that before 
it is too late there may be gathered some dozens of such 
sketches revealing the true inwardness of native cultures. 

Ropert H. Lowte. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir is quite astonishing still to find young and intelligent 
persons who can not forgive Ezra Pound for living in 
England and sticking out his tongue at his native land. 
It seems to me that if American literature is ever to be 
really roused it will be largely through the Instigations 
(to use the apt title of Mr. Pound’s new book, published 
by Boni and Liveright) of a band of impenitent gadflies 
who have nothing to lose and who have got their country 
into the sort of perspective that comes best from living 
outside of it. Do you remember in Ibsen’s letters how 
he describes the sensations with which he sailed up the 
fjord after a ten years’ absence from home?—‘A feel- 
ing of weight settled down on my breast, a feeling of 
actual physical oppression. And this feeling lasted all 
the time I was at home; I was not myself under the gaze 
of all those cold, uncomprehending Norwegian eyes at 
the windows and in the streets.” That abyss of the exile 
between Ibsen and his countrymen was indispensable to 
the growth of a vision that revolutionized in time the 
whole spiritual life of Norway. I am not suggesting that 
Ezra Pound is ‘another Ibsen, or that one can not main- 
tain this abyss of exile without crossing the ocean. What 
I mean is that Ezra Pound has very much at heart the 
civilization of these United States. And I, am sure 
he has done more for the new literature in this country 
than many of those who claim a proprietary right over it. 
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Horace Bropzxy’s clever caricature on the paper wrap- 
per of “Instigations” precisely recalls an evening when 
I dined with Ezra Pound in a little Soho restaurant. 
I forget whether or not he wore his turquoise ear-rings 
on that occasion, but the velvet jacket and the protective 
falsetto voice were enough to impress me. Behind the 
Struwwelpeter pompadour and the little transparent yel- 
low goat’s-beard (in the manner of Watts’s Swinburne 
and the traditional troubadour), one discerned—it was 
the freckles, perhaps—the Idaho farmer’s boy who had 
cast the skin without losing the spots. Most of Mr. 
Pound’s little expatriate coterie hails from the Valley of 
Democracy: Mr. John Gould Fletcher is a product of 
Kansas and Mr. T. S. Eliot of some other quarter in the 
corn belt. This quite explains their impudence, for there 
is no sophistication so insolent where it isn’t frigid as 
the sophistication of the exotic Middle Westerner. It was 
evident that Ezra Pound was on his guard and that his 
rather insufferable air covered the most familiar of the 
complexes, but I loved his talk; and while I couldn’t at 
that time make head or tail of his verse, and can’t to- 
day, I was prepared to believe him a very distinguished 
man of letters. That was seven or eight years ago. Since 
then he has emerged from the rather dark and dubious 
role of the mystagogue, fulfilling the bright and ample 
promise of his first book, “The Spirit of Romance.” 


Mr. Pounp is still impudent, he still throws dust in our 
eyes; in certain characteristics he will probably follow in 
Whistler’s tracks to the end. One has many legitimate 
causes of complaint against him, not the least of these 


being that he has all the animus of an outmoded genera- | 


tion in the matter of shocking the grocers. It is really 
Mr. Pound’s loss that he hasn’t been able to ally himself 
with the most vigorous creative forces of our day, on the 
side, I mean, of the intellectual-proletarian movement. 
For the first time in generations the aristocrat of the 
spirit has an opportunity to share, without abating a whit 
of his artistic conscience, in a great constructive effort 
of humanity. Because Mr. Pound does not feel this and 
is consequently obliged to regard humanity as inimical, 
he expends a good deal of spleen in a manner that strikes 
us as rather tiresomely out-of-date. He is finical, too, 
as well as fastidious, as if he wanted to prove 
his fastidiousness; and he is quite incapable of develop- 
ing an idea. When he downs a victim he stabs him; he 
can not abolish his prey by a systematic process of reason 
or ridicule. Nor, on the other hand, can he build up a 
coherent critique when he most desires the effect of one: 
witness, in the present volume, the long and brilliant 
essay on Henry James, a veritable “chaos of clear ideas.” 
Finally, he is the most unblushing logroller on record. 
Ezra’s little pound is full of queer stray animals who 
have become famous because he talks ‘about them so 
much. He has a way of referring to Eliot and Gaudier- 
Brzeska as if not to know of them were to inhabit per- 
petual night. 


PropLe used to tell of the extraordinary transformation 
that took place in Whistler when he set about his work. 
Off went the tile and the monocle and the swagger-stick 
and the wasp-waisted frock-coat; the paraphernalia of 
the mountebank vanished; nothing remained but the ab- 
sorbed gravity of the devoted artist. Ezra Pound’s im- 
possibilities are trivial enough beside the conviction that 
emanates from every one of his pages: of the profound 
seriousness, I mean, of the business of literature. In this 
country even the priesthood is a rather pragmatic affair: 
how can we expect to have the monk of letters? Ezra 
Pound could hardly have won this conviction even in 
England where, with few exceptions, the truly devoted 
writer is devoted because of some extra-artistic element 
in his work: it is an effect of his association with Paris 
‘and the half-legendary example of such men as Mal- 
larmé and Remy de Gourmont. Grant that his range 
of sympathies is decidedly narrow, that he makes a per- 
haps unnecessary parade of his scholarship; you have 
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still to admit that in his atmosphere literature becomes 
a high, difficult and austere pursuit and that he is within 
his rights when he speaks to “the twenty-three students 
of Provengal and the seven people seriously interested 
in the technic and esthetic of verse.” One can not im- 
agine an attitude more vitally important for our litera- 
lure at the present time than that—not for the generality 
of writers, but for a few, enough to raise the self-respect 
of the profession. In one of the obituary notices of Mr. 
Howells the other day I noticed a quotation from one 
of his books in which he observed that his early reading 
gave him, naturally enough, no standing among the other 
boys. “I have since found,’ Mr. Howells went on, “that 
literature gives one no more certain station in the world 
of men’s activities, either idle or useful. We literary folk 
try to believe that it does, but that is all nonsense. At 
every period of life among boys or men we are accepted 
when they are at leisure and want to be amused, and at 
best we are tolerated rather than accepted.” It was that 
pusillanimous attitude we found it so hard to forgive in 
a man of whom we should so gladly have said nothing 
that is not good, for it vitiated the whole atmosphere 
of American literature. When I say that Ezra Pound has 
done us a great service I have in mind the pride with 


which he upholds the vocation of letters. 


Ler us also admit that he is an incomparable causeur, 
that he understands the art of literary talk. His crit- 
icism is just that. “Honest criticism, as I conceive it,” 
he says in the paper on Henry James, “can not get much 
further than saying to one’s reader exactly what one 
would say to the friend who approaches one’s bookshelf 
asking: ‘What the deuce shall I read?’” Criticism of 
this kind exacts everything in the way of perception, 
and Ezra Pound, who is often so extraordinarily clever, 
is often extraordinarily perceptive too: 


If one sought, not perhaps to exonerate, but to explain the 
Victorian era one might find some contributory cause in 
Napoleon. That is to say, the Napoleonic wars had made 
Europe unpleasant, England was sensibly glad to be insular. 
Emotions to Henry James were more or less things that 


other people had and that one didn’t go into; at any rate 
not in drawing-rooms. 


Most good prose arises, perhaps, from an instinct of nega- 
tion; is the detailed, convincing analysis of something de- 
testable; of something which one wants to eliminate. Poetry 
is the assertion of a positive, t.e., of desire, and endures for 
a longer period. Poetic satire is only an assertion of this 
positive, inversely, i.c., as of an opposite hatred. 


The “Henry James” exhibits the finest discernment; so 
does the somewhat arbitrary “Study of French Poets,” 
which occupies a hundred pages and offers, with cer- 
tain rather wayward omissions, a whole anthology of the 
last forty years; so do the essay on Remy de Gourmont 
and some of the reprinted reviews, especially those of 
James Joyce and Lytton Strachey. There are other 
pieces in the book that illustrate Ezra Pound’s erudition 
and virtuosity: it is a glittering jumble—“a dance of the 
intelligence,’ to quote a phrase of his own, “among 
words and ideas.” A fresh wind of the spirit blows 
through it from cover to cover, and one has but a single 
fundamental misgiving. Ezra Pound has inhabited for 
a long time a universe that consists mainly of Wyndham 
Lewis, Chinese characters, Provencal prosody, Remy de 
Gourmont, Blast and the Vortex. These are, quite pecu- 
liarly, themes of that limited sort which, if they are 
pursued too long, turn the best of talkers into a bore. 
In the name of literature, what can be done to prevent 
Ezra Pound from becoming a bore? 


I RECOMMEND the following recent books to the notice of 
readers of the Freeman: 

“A Canticle of Pan,” by Witter Bynner. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

“Finding a Way Out,” by Robert ‘Russa Moton. 
York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 

“Liluli” by Romain Rolland. N. Y.: Boni and Liveright. 
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New 
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A former cabinet officer writes us: 


‘‘T want merely to say to you 
that for one, I am delighted with 
your publication, the FREEMAN. 
I am not making comparisons, 
but there is a spirit of independ- 
ence combined with thorough- 
ness of inquiry that is well 
calculated to give confidence to 
those of us who have been made 
members of the great camp of 
unrest because we have not been 
trusted with facts.”’ 


The letter is typical of the appreciative messages that 
come from every section and all classes. One reason for 
the prompt acceptance of the FREEMAN is that people are 
delighted to find at least one paper that refuses to take 
stuffed prophets and their solemn propaganda seriously. 


Just as M. Jourdain was amazed to discover that he had 
been speaking prose all his life, so many of our readers are 
relieved to learn that their secret convictions’ were sound, 
and that they may laugh aloud at our little big men and 
their futile ready-to-wear, but always misfit, measures. 


If you agree with the writer of the above letter, back 
up the FReEMAN’s work by telling your friends about it. 
And give us their names so that we may send sample copies 
to them. 


The FREEMAN costs 15 cents at hotels, book stores and news stands. 
/f you have tried vainly to purchase it will you not send us the name and address of the dealer 
who was unable to serve you? 
WHY NOT INSURE THE REGULAR DELIVERY OF 
THE FREEMAN TO YOUR HOME BY SUBSCRIBING? 
THE Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 
I enclose $1.00 to test THE FREEMAN for ten weeks. 
I enclose $3.00* to pay for THE Freeman for 26 weeks. 
I enclose $6.00+ to pay for THe Freeman for 52 weeks. 
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* $3.25 in Canada; $3.50 elsewhere. t+ $6.50 in Canada; $7.00 elsewhere. F. 6. 16. 
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